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Office of the Dean The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
College of Arts And Sciences CB# 3100, 203 South Building 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27599-3100 


Dear Teaching Assistant: 


We have asked you to assume significant responsibility in the teaching of 
undergraduate students at the University of North Carolina. In so doing, we 
recognize our equal responsibility to provide you with the assistance and 
information that will enable you to do the best possible job. 


I urge you to make use of.this handbook not only as you prepare for your 
first classes but as a resource throughout your time as a Teaching Assistant on 
this campus. Take advantage too of the services provided by the Center for 
Teaching and Learning, which can offer you invaluable advice and support, 
as well as the expertise of faculty and graduate student colleagues in your own 
department. 


The teaching skills that you develop now are an important part of your 
professional growth; they parallel and complement your development as a 
scholar. I hope that you will derive equal satisfaction from your teaching and 
your research, and that the one will inform and enrich the other. 


Yours sincerely, 


Gillian T. Cell 
Professor of History 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


https://archive.org/details/teachingatcaroli00Ounse 


FOREWORD 


Dear Teaching Assistant: 


This handbook has been designed and written with one purpose in mind: 
to help you to fulfill successfully the instructional responsibilities which the 
University of North Carolina has asked you to assume. In order to obtain the 
maximum benefit from this handbook, there are several things you should 
bear in mind. 


1. This handbook need not be read at one sitting. It is a reference work and 
can be used as you would use any reference work. To familiarize 
yourself with it, read the table of contents and then consult the sections 
which are relevant to the task you are undertaking. Sections of the 
handbook which are not relevant to you now may be useful to you later 
in the term or in the future when you may be given different TA 
responsibilities. 


The handbook is organized around three types of information: planning 
and teaching, campus resources, and university rules and procedures. 
You might want to peruse each of these sections now, but read them 
more carefully when specific teaching needs arise. 


For example, if you have teaching responsibilities, you will 
find it useful to read the sections on course planning and the 
first day of class before meeting your students. If you have 
responsibility for leading a discussion section and are unsure 
how best to proceed, look at the section on teaching techniques. 


Before you grade exams, papers or other assignments, read the 
section on grading and review the policy and procedures 
section for a description of the quality which should be 
represented by each letter grade. If you would like computer 
scoring of your exams, consult the section on campus 
resources. 


If your teaching is evaluated by the Carolina Course Review, 
look at the handbook section which explains how to interpret 
these data. 


2. This handbook does not provide you with all the information, 
suggestions and aes tips you need in order to carry out your 
instructional responsibilities. Many departments have their own 
handbooks that will provide you with advice which is more specifically 
related to the special teaching issues, problems and challenges of your 
academic discipline. 


3. Your graduate student peers who have taught previously are valuable 
resources for helping you with your first teaching experience. A number 
of these experience tA's have volunteered to be mentors--to be 
available to give you advice, suggestions and support during this 
semester. For a list of these TA’'s in your department, see your 
departmental secretary or call the Center for Teaching and Learning. 


4, While we hope this handbook will help you, we also ask that you help 
us. This is ie first edition, and we recognize that there may be many 
ways that we can improve upon it. You, the users, are the people who 
can best advise us on future additions to the work. We are therefore 
asking that you give us as much feedback as possible so that future 
instructors at UNC will have an even more useful guide. For your 
convenience, the last page of this handbook is a pre-addressed comment 
sheet that can be removed and returned to us with your comments. 


Finally, we want all of you to look upon the Center for Teaching and 
Learning as a support service that is prepared to help you in any way it can. 
As you acquire teaching experience, you will develop your own ideas, 
approaches and successful ways to interact with students. We would like to 
be a part of that growth process. The purpose of this handbook and all the 
services of the Center for Teaching and Learning is to share with you the 
experience and advice of others to help Ho develop your teaching style and 
aap We wish each of you success and personal etalibent in your teaching 
endeavors. : 


_ Sincerely yours, 


SLY Udine 


Joel J. Schwartz 
Professor, Political Science 
Director, Center for Teaching and Learning 
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Introduction to the Job 


SECTION I: 
INTRODUCTION TO THE JOB 


GENERAL OVERVIEW 


Because the authority to define TA job responsibilities and benefits has 
been delegated to individual departments, there are no job guidelines that 
apply to all TA's across departments in the Academic Affairs Division of the 

niversity. Even job titles vary: you may be called a ease assistant, a 
raduate assistant, a lab instructor, or a research assistant. Therefore, you may 
ind a great deal of variability in the duties and salaries of TA's here at UNC. 

Your individual department will determine your job responsibilities, the 
number of work hours caver aes salary, period of employment, job title, and 
other specifics. Your paycheck will normally come bi-weekly and you will 
pick it up at the departmental office unless you are told otherwise. 


In addition to salary, some out-of-state students receive in-state tuition 
rates because of their positions as TA's. Individual departments also 
determine which TA's receive this benefit and for how long. Departments do 
not normally receive enough of these tuition allocations to grant this benefit 
to all out-of-state TA’s. You may also be eligible to receive in-state tuition 
rates by establishing residency here in the state. Information on the specific 
requirements for establishing residency is available at the Reserve desk of the 
Undergraduate Library. This information and the proper forms to complete 
for establishing in-state residency status are available at the Graduate School 
in Room 217, Bynum Hall. 


Your job will be to assist faculty in teaching undergraduate classes. The . 
degree of your involvement in these classes will be determined by your 
department and by the professor you will be working with. Some 
departments have organized training programs and specifically defined 
expectations. Other departments will fee less forint ways of giving you 
information and ¥ u will have to ask questions to find out about various 
aspects of your job. Good resource people to talk to include the professor you 
are working with, the department chairperson, the department secretary, and 
other TA's, especially ones who have worked with the course before. 


UNC CAMPUS AND STUDENT PROFILE 


___As a new teaching assistant, you will want to know general background 
information about the University and about the undergraduate students here. 
If you come from out-of state or out-of-country, you should find this 
information especially helpful. Your expectations of students’ abilities and 
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interests are probably based on your own undergraduate experience, but that 
may not always be a useful comparison. This profile of the academic 

Seis pil of UNC students should help you understand the similarities 
and differences between your own undergraduate experience and the one at 
UNC. Following is a brief overview of the university structure and the 
undergraduate students who were enrolled here in 1987 - 1988. This 
information provides only a broad context. Once you begin your teaching 
duties, you will want to find out more specific information on the 
background, skills, needs and interests of the students assigned to your classes, 
labs or discussion groups. 


The University 


The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill is the flagship of the 16-campus 
university system. The University was chartered in 1789 and opened in 1795. From one 
building, 100 students and two professors during its first year, the University has grown to 
162 major buildings, 22,000 students and 1,900 full-time faculty teaching in more than 100 
fields. In addition to the 1,900 full-time faculty members, there are many lecturers and 
part-time faculty. The University is made up of 14 colleges and schools which have more 
than 70 departments and related centers and institutes. These colleges and schools offer 69 
Bachelor's, 88 Master's, and 60 doctoral degrees, as well as professional degrees in 
Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy and Law. The University at Chapel Hill is composed of 
two major instructional parts: the Division of Academic Affairs and the Division of Health 
Affairs. Of the 1900 full-time faculty, 48% are in Academic Affairs and 52% are in Health 
Affairs. You will be one of the more than 1,500 teaching assistants in the Division of 
Academic Affairs. 


The Students 


There are currently 22,921 students enrolled at the university. Approximately 67% of 
these students (15,251) are undergraduates; 26% are in graduate programs; and 7% are in 
professional programs. Almost all of the undergraduates (14,255 - 93%) are in the Division 
of Academic Affairs. In this Division, women outnumber men 58% to 42%. More than 88% 
are white; 8% are black and 3.5% are Hispanic, Asian, American Indian or Alaskan 
natives. Eighty-four percent of these undergraduates come from North Carolina and include 
residents of each of the 100 counties in the state. The sixteen percent out-of-state students ' 
come primarily from the Southeast (8%) and the Northeast (4.5%). Undergraduate 
students from foreign countries make up only .5% of the undergraduate student body. More 
than half of these students come from Canada and Western Europe. 


The Academic Affairs Division consists of the College of Arts and Sciences and the 
Professional Schools. There are 64 majors in Arts and Sciences and 6 in the Professional 
Schools. Sixty-six percent of the undergraduates are in Arts and Sciences. There are diverse 
academic abilities among entering students. Out-of-state students, for example, have 
higher average SAT scores as a group than in-state students. Some students will have very 
sophisticated academic backgrounds while others will have only the basic skills required 
for enrollment at the University. The average SAT score for enrolled in-state students is just 
over 1100. For out-of-state students, the average is 1300. On the average, in-state students 
come from the top 4- 5% of their graduating class while out-of-state students come from the 
top 1%. In 1987, the University received approximately 17,500 applications: 5,300 (30%) 
were accepted. This included 57% of the 7,300 in-state applications and 10% of the 10,200 
out-of-state applications. Because of the large number of North Carolina students 
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admitted, there is an equal number of NC students who match the academic credentials of 
the highly selected out-of-state students. The previous figures show that UNC is made up 
primarily of students from North Carolina. It will be helpful, therefore, for you to learn 
something about the state in order to fully understand the background of the students here. 
North Carolina is a diverse state: Of its 5,881,766 people, more than half (52%) live in 
rural areas (3,058,914). The other 48% (2,822,852) live in urban areas. The largest city in 
the state is Charlotte, which has a population of 350,715. There are only 15 towns or cities 
with populations over 55,000. 


North Carolina has some very innovative educational programs for public school 
students, including the School of the Arts, the School of Science and Math, and numerous 
special programs. But in state rankings on education, North Carolina ranks 47th with only 
54.8% of people 25 years or older having graduated from high school and 13.2% having 4 
years or more of college. Because most students at UNC were in the top of their high school 
classes, they may not have had to face the competition level and demands encountered at a 
nationally ranked university and they may not be accustomed to working very hard. Many 
students lack experience in academic self-discipline and most have had their planning 
imposed on them. 


Chapel Hill has a cosmopolitan ambiance compared to the many small towns and cities 
students grew up in. Many will face the need for the first time to take responsibility for and 
monitor their own behavior. Many students may be overwhelmed initially and distracted 
by the rich social and recreational life here and the sports for which UNC is famous. You 
will need to take these factors into account as you plan your classes and work with students 
throughout the semester. You should also be aware of the potential vulnerability to 
academic jeopardy students may have. Your class can be a very diverse group. Planning for 
this diversity is essential. 7 


These general statistics should give you an overview of the undergraduate students at 
UNC. It is equally important for you to have a profile of the specific students you are 
teaching. Knowing the diversity and range of skills and academic background of the 
students in your class will help you plan and teach a more effective course. This information 
will also help you evaluate what students have actually learned in your course. There are 
several ways to establish a profile of the students in your class that you may want to 
owe These suggestions can be found in the section called "First Day(s) of Class" on page 
30. 


TYPES OF TA RESPONSIBILITIES 


_ Teaching Assistants at UNC perform a wide variety of duties related to 
instruction, from teaching entire courses independently to grading tests and 
papers for a faculty member. Even within these categories there is no 
standardization of responsibilities across departments. We have listed below 
four types of TA-ships with a brief description of the duties generally 
associated with them. Subsequent sections in this Handbook provide 
guidelines for specific teaching tasks such as grading and lecturing, and the 
staff of the Center for Teaching and Learning will provide consultation and 
advice on any problem related to your teaching assistantship. 


GRADING 


Although this is one of the least glamorous jobs, it is also one of the most important 
(and most difficult). Grading exams and papers for a course which you are not teaching 
presupposes a great deal of coordination with the faculty member in charge. Usually, 
although not always, "graders" are also called upon to assist in the construction of exam 
questions, which requires an intimate knowledge of the course and of the teacher's 
intentions. It is vitally important that the grader receive complete instructions 
regarding grading procedures, the range of "correct" answers for each question, and how 
to spot possible cases of cheating. Guidelines for insuring uniformity of standards among 
graders (since there is often more than one) are also essential. If the course professor 
does not automatically provide this information, you should ask for it. 


§ 


LEADING DISCUSSION/RECITATION SESSIONS 


Typically, discussion sections are scheduled for very large classes in order to 
provide an opportunity for student involvement, for questions, or for discussion of the 
week's lecture topic. Some discussion sections are intended as problem sessions in which 
the students and the TA work through a set of questions related to the lecture. Other 
types of sections have specific content objectives, and the TA is expected to teach the 
material through lecture or other means. As in the case of grading, discussion leading 
requires a great deal of coordination with the teacher responsible for the course. 
Usually the discussion leader must also grade students in his/her section, either for 
“participation” or for more substantive levels of performance. In some departments the 
discussion leaders are also expected to share grading duties for the entire course. As in 
the case of grading, being a discussion leader requires a great deal of coordination (and 
cooperation) with the teacher responsible for the course. It is essential that the course 
professor clarify the purpose of the discussion sections and make certain that the TA's 
involved in the course understand all course policies and procedures. 


LAB INSTRUCTION 


Laboratory instructors in the sciences fulfill somewhat the same function as 
discussion leaders in other fields; however, their duties are usually much more well 
defined. Typically, lab instructors are responsible for performing experiments or 
demonstrations which are essential to the course work in the large sections. Often the 
TA also supervises the students as they perform experiments or complete exercises set 
forth in a lab manual. The degree to which the lab work is integrated with the other 
course work directly affects the TA’s job, and in cases where the coordination is poor or 
the lab manual inadequate, a conscientious TA will try to compensate for these 
shortcomings. Finally, lab instructors are also responsible for the physical safety of 
their students, and must teach lab safety as well as academic content. (The Health and 
Safety Office is a valuable resource for this aspect of the job.) 


FULL-COURSE TEACHING 


One of the most rewarding experiences for TA's is the opportunity to teach a course 
independently. It is also a heavy responsibility because the investment of time is much 
greater than most TA's expect. Fortunately, these assignments are not usually given to 
inexperienced or untrained TA's. Full-course teaching requires at least some mastery of 
teaching techniques, basic knowledge of methodologies and procedures, and an 
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appreciation of the abilities of the students you will be teaching. In special cases such 
as studio instruction in the fine arts students require more individual attention, but the 
experience tends to be more rewarding for both teacher and student. 


As you read Section II of this handbook, "Class Planning and Teaching,” think about how 
the duties of your particular job relate to the topics in that section (even if you will not have 
full course responsibility). Although you may not be directly involved in all aspects of 
planning and teaching a course, a working knowledge of each phase will help you understand 
how your duties fit into the overall teaching process. 


WORKING WITH THE COURSE PROFESSOR/COORDINATOR 


In some--but not all--departments, a "course coordinator" supervises a group of TA’s who 
teach sections of the same course (or even a related set of courses), but most TA's are assigned 
to work for a particular professor in one or more of that professor's courses. In either case, 
the kind of relationship you have with your supervisor will affect on your performance as a 
TA. 


If you are working as a discussion leader, grader, or other subordinate role, having a 
clear definition of your duties is critical. If you don't ask questions, the course professor will 
often assume that you know what you are supposed to do. If possible, you should try to get 
your duties in writing to reduce the chances of misinterpretation. You should ask for precise 
answers about: 


-the purpose of the discussion sections and the amount of freedom TA's have to 
choose method and content; 


-the extent TA's will be involved in exam writing and grading; 
-attendance requirements that the course professor expects; 
-information about teaching and any practice situations that may be available; 


-the kind of teaching (lecture, discussion, recitation) the TA's are expected to engage 
in; 


-methods for feedback and evaluation of TA teaching (especially videotaping). 


In addition, regular meetings with the course professor are indispensable for handling 
problems and concerns as they come up during the semester. The professor can use some of 
the meeting time to explain common student difficulties with the upcoming content and can 
suggest specific ways TA's should teach it. If TA's will be responsible for helping develop 
exams, these meetings should also explore the testing techniques preferred by the course 
professor and the specific criteria used for grading test items. The course professor should 
help the TA's develop a sound discussion section grading plan which standardizes criteria 
across sections in order to reduce the grading variations which will occur otherwise. In some 
situations, TA's are allotted a small percentage of the final grade to reflect "class 
participation" in their discussion sections; the criteria for this grade should also be worked 
out in advance with the course professor. 


Regular conferences also provide opportunities for TA's to share particularly successful 
teaching techniques--many times TA's develop especially original and effective methods 
on their own, but unless these ideas are shared, only a few students will benefit. These 
meetings are an appropriate forum in which to bring up suggestions for improving the course 
and for passing on information about how well students are handling difficult parts of the 
course (and what should be done to help them). 


With regular meetings, the supervisor can handle situations which arise between and 
among TA's in the course. For example, some TA's may give their sections higher grades to 
give "their" students an edge in the final course grades; some TA's may simply cancel class 
when there's a big weekend or an important basketball game coming up; some TA's will 
work harder than others, holding special review sessions, giving extra handouts, and 
tutoring students who are having difficulties. Unless these issues are handled with . 
dispatch they can undermine TA morale and have a deleterious effect on the course as a 
whole. 


If regular conferences are not scheduled by the professor in charge, you might suggest 
that such meetings be held (citing the reasons given above). Even if the course professor 
does not wish to meet, there is no reason the TA's themselves could not confer regularly to 
work out course problems and share teaching insights. 


RELATING TO STUDENTS 


Undergrads in large As a graduate student, you are probably much closer in age to the undergraduate 
classes want to feel population than are faculty members, which has both advantages and 
they are human disadvantages. You are likely to share some of their values, interests and 
beings; they want to _ tastes, giving you an edge in communicating with them. However, the 
feel someone cares relatively small difference in age makes it necessary to distance yourself from 
about them as your students in some ways and not to fall into such easy familiarity that you 
individuals. become a "buddy," for that is an inappropriate relationship for a teacher to 
-an Anthropology have with his/her students. Remember that you have to evaluate their work 
Professor and assign grades, activities which are difficult enough without the ethical 
burdens imposed by this kind of relationship. You should strive for an "arm's length" 
distance from your students--close enough to be helpful and friendly, but far enough away 
that you don't feel any inappropriate obligations to them. 


You should be flexible about deadlines or course requirements in the face of 
extraordinary circumstances, but be firm when confronted by importunate appeals to your 
soft heart. For example, if a student misses a test because of a medical crisis, automobile 
accident, or similar unanticipated emergency, he or she should be allowed to make up the 
test (or perform some equivalent task such as writing a research paper) given appropriate 
verification of the emergency. On the other hand, missing a test because he/she decided to 
stay at the beach an extra day after Spring Break cannot be justified by any amount of 
special pleading. 


If students want to continue a discussion in the snack bar after class, you would have an 
excellent opportunity to carry your instructor's role beyond the limits of the classroom and 
also to get to know some of your students better. One should be cautious, however, in meeting 
students for purely social pursuits, since social interactions tend to encourage the confiding 
of personal problems and the development of more intimate relationships. Remember, for 
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most students the college experience is their first time away from home, and the University 
is a large, unfamiliar institution. Many students are seeking the kind of intimacy and 
caring they enjoyed back home, and if you try to meet their emotional needs you may find 
yourself drawn into inappropriate relationships. Listening to their personal problems with 
sympathy and understanding will help them handle the stress of school; being too 
encouraging of such disclosures can make it difficult for you to exercise good judgment in 
allowing exceptions to course requirements or in assigning grades. 


In your attempts to distance yourself from your students, try not to succumb to the 
temptation to become too authoritarian. Students tend to see all teachers (at least 
initially) as authority figures, so the role can easily be overplayed. Being too rigid is just 
as bad as being too flexible. Beware also of trying to impress students with your erudition-- 
they know so much less than you do about your subject that you will only appear 
unnecessarily pedantic (or even pompous). One of the danger signs of this condition is a 
tendency to ridicule students’ questions and comments. Ridicule and sarcasm will quickly 
alienate the class and stifle any student incentive to engage in dialogue. 


Also, you should accept the fact that, for one reason or another, you may develop 
personality conflicts with certain students. If this happens, remember that the classroom is 
not an appropriate arena for airing these conflicts. Settling problems of this sort is best 
accomplished one-on-one, preferably on neutral territory, and as soon as possible after you 
have become aware of the problem. 


Another part of your role as a teacher involves advising students on various 


I try to treat students 
as individuals, to find 
time to meet with 
them--I give out my 
home phone number 
and encourage them 
to call when they 
need help. 
-a Business 
Administration 
Professor 


problems. Although it is natural to want to help others in need, you should try 
to make a distinction between problems related to schoolwork (about which it 
would be appropriate to provide advice) and personal problems (about which it 
would be inappropriate to offer advice even if you were a trained counselor). In 
other words, if a student is not performing well because he/she has poor study 
habits, you can certainly suggest ways to improve those habits, but if a student 
comes to you for advice about emotional problems (e.g. depression, anxiety, 
phobias), listen sympathetically, but refer them to the Student Health Service. 
or the Counseling Center. For more specific information on referrals to student 
support services, see Section III, "Student Problems and Referrals,” on page 57 of 
this handbook. 


There is a possibility that your own insecurities as a new teacher could affect your 
relationship with students, but you will soon discover that most of your fears are 
groundless. For example, nervousness (stage fright) generally evaporates by the end of the 
first week of the course as you begin to learn your students’ names and the class is no longer a 
room full of strangers. Some TA's are afraid that students may ask questions about the 
material that they can't answer, but in fact this situation rarely occurs. (If you don't know 
the answer to a question, admit it and promise to provide the answer in the next class--they 
will respect your intellectual honesty.) Similarly, UNC students are not generally unruly 
(in class) and they are rarely rude or challenging to their instructors; indeed, the problem is 
not how to handle unruly students but rather how to arouse their intellectual curiosity and 
encourage such debate. Finally, remember that you begin each semester with the good will 
and respect of your students; they will forgive many mistakes if you show them you care 
about their success in the course and try to be just and fair in your evaluation of them. 


section II: 
Class Planning and Teaching 


SECTION II: 
CLASS PLANNING AND TEACHING 


COURSE PLANNING 


Although this section will be most useful for TA’s with full course 
responsibility, the PECs on which it is based can be applied to the design 
of many different kinds of instruction. For example, if you are a lab instructor 
in Chemistry or a discussion leader in Political Science you can design far 
more effective demonstrations and class discussions if you base your lessons 
on learning outcomes ("What should the students understand or be able to 
do when they leave the class?) instead of planning exclusively on the basis of 
content ("What material should I cover?") If you are a grader, this section 
will help you understand how testing relates to teaching and vice-versa. 


HOW TO BEGIN 


If you are responsible for teaching an entire course you will probably be required to plan 
the course and develop the syllabus as well. Ideally, you should start this task several 
months in advance of the semester in which the course is taught, not only because the 
process of planning takes a long time but because textbook orders, film requests, and typing 
and duplicating course handouts and other materials typically require long lead times. But 
even if you are asked to teach a course on short notice, you should know and try to follow as 
many of the planning guidelines as possible. Realistically, most TA’s do not have sufficient 
time to develop courses as fully as the guidelines suggest (even given ample warning) since 
they must attend classes, perform research, write papers, prepare for comprehensive exams, 
and write theses and dissertations. However, we offer these ideas as the ideal model to 
which you should aspire in your future teaching career, and we hope that these guidelines 
will at least help you think about some of the issues involved in course planning and 
provide some practical hints to make your task easier. For additional help, please feel 
free to call upon the staff of the Center for Teaching and Learning. 


__ If you "inherit" a course that someone else has planned and taught, you can use these 
guidelines to analyze the design and modify it to suit your interests and needs. It is 
certainly easier and less time-consuming to adapt a well-planned course than to develop 
one "from scratch." Remember too, that no teacher--even the best--will create a great 
course on the first try. As a matter of fact, some professors feel that you must teach a course 
at least three times before it really works well. In the last analysis, only you can decide 
how much time and energy you can afford to devote to the process of course planning (and 
teaching) without damaging your own academic program. 


Most college courses are designed around a body of material selected by teachers on the 
basis of their professional judgment about its relevance to the course. The planning model 
generally used is a simple one: the richer the content the better the course. Unfortunately, 
this model fails to provide consistent results—some students learn the material well, but 
many do not. Research has shown that retention of factual content beyond the final exam is 
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minimal at best; approximately 90% is lost within a month. However, students will retain 
processes (problem-solving strategies, analytical approaches, patterns of thought, and 
critical thinking skills) and will remember factual details insofar as this type of content is 
related to the process involved. Of course, factual content which the student continues to 
use is retained, but this phenomenon usually applies only to the students’ major. For 
verification, think about undergraduate courses you took in fields completely outside your 
current area of interest and ask yourself how much course content you can recall today. 


FOCUS OF THE COURSE 


Students aren't afraid 
of work as long as you 
are honest in 
advance about 
expectations and 
they understand 
where all the work is 
going and to what it is 
directed. 

-a Psychology 

Professor 


Thinking about a course from the standpoint of student learning (in addition to 
the content) will allow you to make better choices about the most appropriate 
material to include in the course (since it is impossible to include all the 
material relevant to a given course). The first step in this process is to try and 
identify the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which you expect students to 
have by the end of the course. In most math, science, language, and physical 
education courses, these outcomes are generally well-defined: students must be 
able to work certain kinds of problems, solve specific equations, read and speak 
a language at a particular level of mastery, or demonstrate certain physical 
skills. In these cases, course planning is simplified because the learning 
outcomes are generally agreed upon (and usually already fixed by the 


curriculum). However, consider courses in the social sciences and humanities; what should 
students be able to do, to know, to understand in a course in history, music, art, 
anthropology, sociology, or philosophy? These kinds of courses require that you think 
carefully about the meaning of these areas of knowledge for the lives and education of 
undergraduates. If they never take another course in your field, what would you want them 
to know about it? Of course, there is no single, objective answer to that question--not only 
will specialists in your field disagree, but the answer will vary with changing 
circumstances (consider the difference between teaching undergraduates at Stanford and 
teaching at a community college). 


For example, an instructor in an anthropology course decided that one of her basic goals 
would be for students to recognize and come to terms with their ethnocentrism and improve 
their concept of cultural relativity. Another underlying theme of her course was the 
interaction between environment and culture and its effect on human behavior, both 
adaptive and maladaptive, and she expected her students to be able to use examples from 
the course to explain this concept. Her basic goals (and she had several more) shaped the 
the course in several ways. She chose study materials through which students could master 
the goals of the course, and she reiterated and emphasized the goals frequently so students 
could see the connection between their activities and the desired outcomes. She also 
deleted a great deal of material taught in a previous course which was irrelevant to the 
goals she had set. 


Another TA, in designing a history course, decided that his students should be able to 
address a historical problem with the tools and approaches professional historians use 
(although on a less sophisticated level). He then planned experiences and exercises which 
enabled them to learn and practice the approaches and strategies used by historians. He 
chose the reading material for the course only at the end of his planning activity. In other 
words, the content and the daily class activities you plan for students must grow directly 
from (and be appropriate for mastery of) the course goals. 


Wi 


BASIC PLANNING QUESTIONS 


There are rational, systematic ways to make these planning decisions, and to assist you 
in the task we have created a set of questions which you should ask yourself as an initial 
planning exercise. The answers to these questions should guide and inform the remainder of 
your planning activity. 


1. What is the place of this course in the curriculum? Is it a prerequisite for 
higher-level courses? If so, what do incoming students in these higher courses 
need to know? Is the course "peripheral" to the main thrust of the 
departmental curriculum? If so, what purpose is it supposed to serve? Where 
does the course fit in the overall education of the students? (Answering these 
questions will help you define the overall course goals.) 


2. What kinds of skills and knowledge can you expect of students who register 
for the class? What level of performance can you expect from them? (It is 
helpful to talk to experienced TA's and faculty about the typical UNC 
undergraduate's capabilities and achievement level--for example, the 
average incoming freshmen reads at an eleventh-grade level.) 


3. Given their incoming levels of skills and knowledge, how do you want 
students to "be different" by the end of the course? Specifically, what skills 
and knowledge should they be able to demonstrate, and how will you measure 
their mastery of these things? (In the example of the history course above, a 
research paper would be one way to measure the desired outcome, but an oral 
final exam or even a set of short essays, if they were carefully designed, 
might be appropriate as well.) 


4. Having defined the course goals and objectives, what kinds of learning 
experiences seem appropriate for students in order to master your objectives? 
5 Aah a What textbooks, monographs, or other reading materials are 
wedi 1 io available, at what level are they written, and how closely do they 
iia a * ‘ jo match your conception of the course goals and objectives? (For further 
ry to ° ° i ° ‘ 
Hind ithe Resta help, read the section entitled "Textbooks, Manuals, and Readings" on 
Cinco mnie cations page 15). Are there films or videotapes which explain some topics 
-a Psychology better than you could in a lecture? Are there individuals whose 
Professor expertise in certain areas would make them ideal guest speakers? 
Would your students learn some things best if they took a field trip to a 
local site? (Textual and lecture material—traditional “course content"--may 
form the core of your course, but you should always try to think in terms of 
active learning experiences, both in-class and out-of-class. For example, you 
could lecture on religious sects and their practices, but if students were sent out 
into the community to observe local examples firsthand, they would learn-- 
and remember--a great deal more from the experience.) 


5. What themes, fundamental principles, or synthesizing ideas does the course 
involve? (If you can identify these elements of your course, they can serve as 
unifying themes for the entire body of material; they become the threads 
which hold the course together for the students. For example, a course in 
anthropology might center on "ethnocentrism vs. relativism," and "fixation 
vs. change,” among other things.) 
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COURSE CALENDAR 


It’s important to pay 
attention to the 
rhythm of the 
semester because 
that will often dictate 
the quality of the 
students’ 
participation and the 
amount of work they 
are capable of 
completing. Adjust 
major assignments so 
they coincide with the 
peaks of the students’ 
cycle of the semester. 
-an English Professor 


activities. 


When you have found answers to all these questions (and written them down), 
you will be ready to begin the next stage of course design, which involves 
planning specific activities for each class meeting and integrating them into a 
coherent whole. First you will need an official university calendar for the 
semester in which you will be teaching. The calendar specifies the first and 
last class days and final exam days, indicates holidays and other events which 
might affect class schedules, and specifies deadlines for drop-add, grade 
reports, and similar items. (See Section III, "Management Issues,” for the 1988- 
89 academic calendar.) 


If you count the number of hours that you will actually be in the classroom, you 
will probably find that the total is less than 40 hours. In other words, you must 
teach your students everything you have planned in what amounts to a single 
standard work-week. Taking your notes about goals, objectives, and strategies 
(from the questions above), you can now begin to block out the semester's 
Remember that major exams will take entire class periods to administer, and it 


is a good idea not to schedule them for the day before or the day after a major calendar 
break (however, you should plan on giving some kind of test before the drop-add 


deadline). 


Starting with major instructional units, decide how many days to devote to 


each one, and list the readings associated with each unit. Once you have worked out the 
larger units, subdivide them into individual class sessions on more specific topics. Try to 
avoid having sessions on closely related material span major holidays. 


PLANNING INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 


In some cases I-may 
reduce the amount of 
material in favor of 
more depth; mere 
exposure is less 
valuable than 
understanding. 

-an Education 

Professor 


Having outlined the major and minor divisions of the course and provided for 
quizzes and exams, you can move on to planning individual classes. Perhaps the 
best way to proceed is to take a single sheet of paper for each class, turn it 
sideways and divide it into three columns labeled "objectives", "teaching 
methods", and "evaluation" (see Figure 1). This procedure pre-empts the 
impulse to sit down and immediately write lectures for each class session. Some 
course material may be appropriately taught via lectures, but if you first 
consider the objectives for the day, you may decide (for example) that class 
discussion is a more appropriate method for your students to master the 


objectives for that day. You can then write "class discussion" under the "methods" column 
and list specific instructions about how you will conduct the discussion. You may decide that 
several different activities are necessary for students to master the objectives. For example, 
a short lecture followed by an in-class writing assignment and a simulation exercise, 
summarized at the end of class by another short lecture. (Assigned reading materials and 
homework exercises are often overlooked as learning experiences by which students can 
master some objectives outside of class.) Note that "objectives" do not describe what the 
teacher is going to do, or even what the students are going to do--they describe what 
students are supposed to learn. Objectives are not activities, they are learning outcomes. 


When you consider the "evaluation" column, you may decide that some measurement of 
class participation is an appropriate evaluation of an objective, or you may sketch out a 
short quiz or list possible essay questions for a major exam. Whatever form the evaluation 
takes, it must be designed to measure your objectives--the intended learning outcomes for the 


lesson. 
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FIGURE 1: INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING CHART 


Lesson on Stratification and Social Mobility 


Objectives 


Students will be able to: 


Explain social stratification, 
including its measurement in a 
given situation. 


Compare and contrast the 
arguments concerning the 
inevitability of stratification. 


Discuss and evaluate a given 
social policy from the standpoint 
of the sociology of stratification. 


Describe and identify the 
Functionalist and Conflict 
approaches to stratification. 


Teaching Methods 


(Before class) 

Answer questions in study guide 
handout, based on the readin 
assignment in chapters 12 and 13 
of the textbook. 


(In class) 

Fifteen minute mini-lecture on 
the four general systems of 
stratification. 


Twenty-minute class discussion 
on U.S. social policies designed to 
reduce poverty (based on 
questions in study guide and 
readings for today's class). Five- 
minute summary of important 
issues raised in the discussion. 


Two student presentations to 
compare and contrast Marx's and 
Weber's view of class. (20 min) 


Fifteen minute mini-lecture on 
Functionalist and Conflict 
approaches to stratification. 


Evaluation 


Essay questions on Mid-term: the 
four systems of social 
stratification, comparison of 
Marxian and Weberian views on 
class, comparison of 
Functionalist and Conflict 
approaches. 


Short quiz next class on 
elements of U.S. social policy 
raised in class discussions. 


ss EEE a 
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This planning format virtually compels one to base classroom activities on specific 
learning outcomes, to entertain a variety of instructional strategies, and to consider 
appropriate methods of evaluation at the initial planning stage (rather than after you 
have taught the material). This format can also be applied to planning a single lecture, 
demonstration, or other individual unit of instruction. Looking over your work at this point, 
you need to check for discontinuities in the "flow" of the course. For example, you should 
check that the discrete sections of the course fit together well, and that you have provided 
ways to insure that your students understand these relationships. Short lectures are useful 
for introducing and providing an overview of an upcoming unit, and they can be 
supplemented by short class exercises in which you ask the students to look over the next 
unit and identify the connections which they perceive between the new material and 
previous units. 


I try to tie new topics This is also an appropriate stage to check on the length and sequencing of 
into the older ones to reading assignments and how they relate to in-class activities. If you simply 
make the logical lecture on the reading assignments, students quickly learn that they don't need 
sequence clear. tg come to class (or that they don't need to do the reading). On the other hand, 
an Economics if you fail to relate the reading material to in-class activities, students will be 
Professor ; 5 3 
confused about the importance and relevance of the readings. Ideally, reading 
material should be amplified and illuminated in-class so that students understand the 
context of the material and perceive its relationship to the course as a whole. You can tell 
if you haven't succeeded in this regard when students ask questions such as "How much of 
this reading will be on the exam?," "Do you just want us to get the general point from the 
reading or do you want us to memorize facts?," or "Do I need to read it for class on the 
assigned day or just before the exam?" You should also ask yourself how well you have 
clarified the relationships between and among other course activities as well--written 
exercises, exams and quizzes, homework assignments, topical discussions, lectures, etc. A 
well-designed course is a carefully crafted network of ideas. Students should not have to 
guess why they are reading a particular book or writing a particular paper; nor should they 
waste time or suffer needless anxiety trying to “psyche-out" the instructor's intentions. 


Now that you have read about the process of course development, you must decide how 
much of it you will be able to perform, given the limitations and constraints under which 
you work. In several departments, TA's are required to take a seminar in college teaching 
(for credit) before they are allowed to teach courses on their own. If you are in one of these 
departments, you can use the entire planning model and design your course in some detail, 
since you will have one or two semesters in which to work. If your department provides less 
comprehensive training (or prefers "on the job" training) you may only be able to use 
portions of the model. For example, you might try to plan a few units which occur later in 
the semester using the detailed model, or (as you teach) make notes about how you will 
alter the course in subsequent semesters. 


TEXTBOOKS, MANUALS, AND READINGS 


In most college courses, readings of one kind or another carry the burden of the course 
content, hence they are central to the educational experience of your students. If you are a 
discussion leader, lab assistant, or grader, you should read all the materials which have 
been assigned to the students. Not only will this exercise help you identify potential 
trouble spots (e.g. particularly difficult material or areas of scientific controversy), it will 
sensitize you to the nature of the student experience in the course (and thereby give you 
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some basis for evaluating student complaints about the reading assignments). In grading 
essay tests, you must be familiar with the sources on which the essays are based, whether 
these sources contradict one another, or whether they contain errors of fact or 
interpretation. If you have independent teaching responsibility, you may be allowed to 
select your own reading materials for the course. (For consistency’'s sake, some departments 
require that all teachers of a particular course use the same texts, and a faculty committee 
makes the selection.) The most important considerations in choosing reading materials are: 
reading level, readability, content, cost, and amount (number of pages per week). 


Reading Level 


UNC undergraduates enter the University reading at approximately the eleventh- 
grade level, which means that they may not be able to handle the level (and amount) of 
reading material that you might wish. You can expect more of juniors and seniors, of course, 
and even freshmen need to be challenged and "stretched" by their reading. After all, 
nothing can replace the experience of reading original works. The danger lies in setting 
challenges so far beyond students’ capabilities that they become demoralized. Publishers’ 
representatives can provide information on the reading level of the texts they sell, and 
colleagues in your department can tell you which texts and other materials they have used 
successfully. 


Readability 
You should know the Determining readability requires, first of all, that you actually read the 
text yourself; read material yourself (or at least as much of it as you can). If you are trying to 
the whole thing or choose a textbook, you need to evaluate the author's approach to the subject, 


scan it to get to know _ the layout of the chapters, and its pedagogical features. With regard to 
the writing style and content, the book should be correct, precise, and accurate (and the same criteria 


whether it’s dull to 


read. 


should be applied to all monographic materials). You should look for clear 
explanations of complex ideas and for a variety of concrete examples to 
illustrate the concepts covered. Check for logical organization within chapters 
and throughout the entire book. Chapters or units must be of manageable length 
for students to master in the time allowed, and should have pedagogical features which 
will help them read and understand the content: chapter outlines, summaries, thought 
questions, lists of important terms and definitions, colored or boldfaced type for significant 
features of the content, and so forth. You may also take a sample paragraph to the 
Learning Skills Center in Phillips Annex for a computer analysis of its readability. 


-a Journalism 
_ Professor 


Content 


Sometimes publishers will offer student workbooks to accompany the textbook, and 
these can be useful if they contain exercises and assignments which correspond with your 
objectives for the course (don't automatically assume the workbook is a good idea--examine 
it as critically as you examine the textbook). 


You should be cautioned about using the “teacher's edition" of the textbook or the 
“teacher's manual" which may accompany the book. It is easy to be seduced into teaching a 
course from the textbook author's viewpoint rather than from your own (which is why 
textbook selection should follow, rather than precede, the selection of your course 
objectives). Beware, too, of the convenient lists of multiple-choice questions in the 
teacher's manual--many (if not most) of them violate the principles of good test 
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construction. Sometimes these questions can serve as starting points for writing your own, but 
resist the temptation to use them wholesale. 


Amount of Reading 


The amount of reading you can require of your students depends upon several factors. 
Freshmen are not as capable of handling a heavy reading load as are upperclassmen, and 
care should be taken to adjust the amount of reading, or the time allowed for completion, 
when the required material is extremely challenging (even for upperclassmen). Remember, 
too, that undergraduates usually take five or six courses per semester, and assigning a 
disproportionate amount of reading for one course may make it difficult for them to get all 
their coursework done. Once again, teachers in your department can provide advice in this 
regard. Ask several of them, however, because there may be some disagreement about how 
much is "reasonable." 


Cost 


If a textbook meets all your criteria but costs $75.00, you should carefully consider the 
cost-benefit ratio for your students (similarly, a monograph and a half-dozen paperbacks 
may cost a considerable amount). Students taking five or six classes may be paying several 
hundred dollars for their books alone. Although there are wealthy students at UNC, they 
are in the minority, and the average student is painfully aware of the cost of books. Some 
will even try to do without a book if they think its cost is exorbitant. Moreover, most 
students do not keep their college textbooks for life. They are unlikely to get even a third of 
the price they paid when they sell the books back to Student Stores. | 


Alternatives 


If you discover that no single text or set of monographs meets your needs, you may wish 
to create your own textbook from many disparate sources (assuming you have sufficient lead 
time). The local copy centers will usually make the necessary requests for copyright 
clearance, which is the only legal barrier to using journal articles, chapters from 
monographs, and various other printed sources. These collections of readings cost a great 
deal less than most textbooks, and they are tailor-made to meet your course objectives. Of 
course, you need to consider the reading level of the individual articles you have chosen to 
include in the coursepak, but you have slightly more flexibility in this regard with a 
collection of this sort. 


Lab Manuals 


When you must use a textbook someone else has selected, subject it to the same forms of 
analysis outlined above in order to determine its suitability for your needs. You may have 
to make up deficiencies, interpret difficult material, select additional reading material, or 
supplement the book in various other ways. 


If you are a lab assistant in one of the natural sciences, carefully examine the lab 
manual you will have to use in your teaching. Some manuals consist of little more than one 
or two typewritten pages for each exercise, with crude drawings of the apparatus, sold as a 
coursepak at one of the local duplication services. Others may be lengthy, expensively 
printed books, with pictures of materials and apparatus not available in your laboratory. 
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Even when the manual is well-produced and appropriate for the experiments you will need 
to demonstrate, it may not match information contained in the main course textbook. In any 
case, it will be your responsibility to overcome problems and deficiencies in the lab manual 
through careful planning and clever strategems. TA's who have taught the same labs in 
the past are an excellent source of information in this regard. 


DEVELOPING A SYLLABUS 


The syllabus is the end-product of your course planning activity, and it is written 
primarily—though not exclusively-- for your students. The major purpose of a syllabus is to 
provide a "road map" for students to enable them to get through the course successfully. 
Research has shown that students who are instructed in what they are supposed to learn 
and how they are to be evaluated perform better than those who are not so instructed. The 
course syllabus is an excellent medium for providing the kind of information students need to 
guide their own learning. Moreover, a syllabus can point out connections between various 
parts of the course and therefore help students understand the course as an integrated 


whole. 


In the syllabus I 
provide a list of 
objectives and study 
questions to direct 
students to important 
points of each 
reading. 
-a Business 
Administration 
Professor 


A syllabus is also a kind of contract between you and your students. It specifies 
the duties and responsibilities of both parties and clearly states the benefits 
they are to derive from the experience. A professor once pointed out that there 
seemed to be inverse relationship between the length of his syllabi and the 
length of the line at his office door-—-if he put more information in the 


syllabus, fewer students troubled him with elementary questions about the 


organization of the course (and he had more time to consult with students about 
more significant questions). Once you have decided upon the rules, procedures, 
and requirements for the course and articulated them to your students in your 


syllabus and in class, you should never arbitrarily change these elements-this is the 
equivalent of unilaterally changing a legal contract after it has been signed. Students will 
feel justifiably indignant if you change the rules in the middle of the game. 


The syllabus is an important document for the teacher as well as for the students, since 
it is one of the few tangible records of the course itself. It provides an account of your 
activities and it reflects your conceptualization of the course as a whole, proof of which 
may be important for job applications. When you accept a faculty appointment at a college 
or university, your course syllabi may become part of your promotion/tenure file. 


Although every syllabus is unique to the course it represents, the following elements 
should appear in every one: 


BASIC COURSE INFORMATION 


1. Name of the instructor, office location(s), office hours, and telephone number(s). 


2. Title of the course, course number, semester, and year. 


3. Building and room in which the class meets; days and hours of class meetings. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 


T: 


10. 


Statement of course goals (preferably written in terms of what the students will gain 
from the course). 


. Your teaching formats (lecture,lecture/discussion, lab work, field work, etc.) and 


their implications for students. 


. A detailed explanation of course procedures involving (for example) papers, 


homework assignments, other outside activities, lab work, field trips, and so forth. 


. All required texts, readings, workbooks; other materials they will need for the 


course (e.g. dissecting kits, calculators). 


. Grading procedures and scales. (See section on testing and grading in this manual.) 


List every activity which will be graded (e.g. projects, quizzes, exams, homework, 
papers, lab work, class participation), how each will be graded, and the exact 
percentage of the grade each one represents. Also explain the procedures by which 
you will determine the final grade. 


. An explanation of the formats you will use in quizzes and exams. Also, if you intend 


to use "pop" quizzes, you should warn students about them in this section. 


. Guidelines for writing reports, research papers, reviews, etc. These guidelines should 


include the preferred format for each assignment, advice on how to research and 
write the papers, and the criteria which will be used to grade them. 


. Policies about class absence (and lateness),missed exams, late papers, cheating, and 


plagiarism. For example, you should clearly delineate the types of source materials 
and the extent of collaboration permitted on homework and other assigments. (You 
may wish to refer to the section of this Handbook on the Honor Code for specific 
information about the teacher's responsibility with respect to the Code.) Try not to 
scold students in this section, but be specific and be firm. 


. Strategies for success in the course. If you were a student in your class, how would 


you approach the course? What pitfalls can you warn the student against? How 
would you prepare for the quizzes and exams? How would you budget your time? 
What would your note-taking strategy be? (Remember that many undergraduates 
have poor study skills, and anything you can teach them about how to study and 
learn will improve their performance.) 


The schedule of classes, with meeting dates, topics, and appropriate readings; 
deadlines for papers, projects, and assignments; school holidays; and test dates. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


1. Handouts and readings. 


2. Examples of test questions. 


3. Samples of written assignments. 


Wee 


I refer back to the 
syllabus frequently 
during the course to 


Although you may feel that a syllabus of this length is excessive, you will 
discover that students appreciate the effort you make in creating a truly useful 
syllabus, particularly if you take time to review it on the first day of class and 


show where we are show them its features. You might also consider various design elements which 
and where we're would enhance the syllabus and distinguish its various elements--the staff of 


going. 


the Center for Teaching and Learning could assist you in developing these 
-a Business aspects of your syllabus (as well as providing advice about more substantive 


Administration matters). Some teachers have carried these guidelines even further and 


Professor developed course manuals which include the assignments and activities for an 
entire semester, with handouts, illustrations, and special instructions for each class day. 
Of course, as a TA you probably won't have time to create a manual, but you might keep the 
idea in mind for your future teaching career. 


Finally, don't be afraid to ask faculty members and other TA’s for copies of their 
syllabi for inspiration in creating your own. Although your syllabus should express your 
own teaching goals for the course, there is no need to "reinvent the wheel" on your own. 
Those who have taught the course before have had to solve many of the same problems, 
and their solutions can provide a rich source of ideas for your own syllabus. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


In the section on course planning you were encouraged to think of various ways to 
achieve the objectives you devised for the course, to try and free yourself from thinking only 
in terms of lecturing as a teaching method. In this section we will briefly survey some of the 
methods you might use (including appropriate uses of the lecture) and suggest ways to 
organize the class period. 


LEARNING STYLES 


The selection of teaching methods and strategies must be based, to some extent, on your 
own teaching preferences. Remember, however, that student learning styles are diverse, 
and if you want to be an effective teacher you will need to employ a variety of methods. 
For example, although some students prefer to learn through listening to a well-crafted 
lecture, others learn best experientially--they must be allowed to participate actively in 
the learning exercise. Some students prefer to learn primarily through reading, and they 
need well-chosen textual material to get the most from your course. Still others learn best 
through interactive lectures, with the opportunity for give-and-take with the teacher. 
There are many distinct learning preferences and combinations of preferences, and the best 
teachers provide a variety of learning experiences in order to tap the learning potential of 
a wide range of students. You may choose to vary your classroom routine period by period, 
lecturing one day, holding discussions the next, showing a film the next, and so on, but 
varying methods within the class period is a better technique because it promotes interest 
and excitement. 


There are many books on college teaching which can provide detailed advice on how to 
implement a variety of teaching techniques, so we have chosen to focus on the two methods 
most widely employed in higher education—lecture and discussion (and to suggest 
additional possibilities for further examination on your own). 
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I don’t go 50 minutes 


LECTURING 


The "traditional" fifty-minute college lecture (in which the teacher does all the 
talking) is an ancient teaching method, but its survival into the twentieth century 
attests more to its ease of use--and low expense--than to its effectiveness as a teaching 
tool. When it is done well, lecturing can both inform and inspire students, but when it is 
done poorly, it can confuse and bore them. Since it is likely that the lecture will remain 
the dominant form of teaching in higher education for the forseeable future, you should 
be aware of its advantages and limitations. 


From the standpoint of cognitive psychology, the traditional lecture format 


straight in lecture;{ Suffers from a variety of handicaps. In the first place, the average attention 
break it into shorter | span Of a passive listener is only about fifteen minutes, so if you talk 

chunks separated by uninterruptedly for longer than fifteen minutes it is likely that your students 
question/discussion are no longer fully "tuned in." Secondly, in the aural learning process we 


periods. 


To spur discussion 


-a Physical 
Education Professor 


gradually transfer bits of information from short-term into long-term memory, a 
process which takes time and which usually requires repetition of the 

material. We therefore need "blank time" in which no new information is being 
presented to interrupt the encoding process. If you present fifty minutes of new 
information (and remember, most of this information is "new" to your audience) your 
students cannot process it in any meaningful way. Thirdly, since human perception is 
subject to error and interference, what your students heard (and thought they 
understood) is not necessarily what you said--as an occasional peek at their class notes 
will undoubtedly confirm. Unless you carry on a dialogue with students, you can't know 
the nature of their perceptions or misperceptions. Finally, higher-order learning 
cannot be accomplished passively. Students will not learn to think critically or to solve 
problems unless they can practice those skills; merely listening to someone talk about 
critical thinking is not sufficient. 


Lectures are useful for communicating information that your students could not get in 
any other way. In some fields, for example, the latest scientific advances may occur so 
rapidly that the only practical way to teach classes in the subject is through lecturing. 
Lectures can effectively synthesize and interpret material for students, which is 
particularly useful in extremely complex subjects. Moreover, if the teacher has good 
rhetorical skills, lectures can be inspirational as well as informative. Fifteen-minute 
"mini-lectures" can provide an orientation to new material; prepare students for a film, 
an experiment, or a field trip; or summarize crucial points elicited from a class 
discussion. (Beware, however, of allowing short lectures to stretch into ever longer ones 
until you are back at the fifty-minute mark.) 


Interactive Lecturing 


Many teachers have discovered that a highly interactive, question-and- 


don’t ask questions answer lecture style can provide the dialogue critical to an effective learning 
that have one word | experience. Instead of providing all the information yourself, you elicit much 


answers. 


of it from your students through “unfinished statements" and direct questions. 


-an Economics For example: "The two things the textbook listed as causes of this phenomenon 


Professor were... ?," and "John, compare how the two authors you read for today treated 


this issue?" Provocative questions can elicit even more sophisticated information: 
"Linda, what do you think some of the limitations of this theoretical approach might 
be?" At the same time you can encourage students to ask questions about the material, 
thereby opening up two-way communication in the classroom. You should carefully 
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prepare the questions you intend to ask, however, so you know that they will 


What's the point of help build the lecture, not lead to irrelevant tangents. 
the classroom without 


an interchange of The interactive method not only overcomes many of the disadvantages of 


ideas? 


Why not just the traditional lecture, it provides incentive for students to keep up with their 
listen to a tape? 


-a Political Science 
Professor 


reading and other class preparations. Even if you are a successful practitioner 
of this lecture style, you should try to incorporate other teaching methods 
which provide for more active student involvement in the learning experience. 


Preparation 


Preparing a lecture is an exercise which requires thinking from the viewpoint of 
your intended audience. When you begin to speak, the first questions in students’ minds 
are: "What is this lecture about?," "What will it cover?," and "Why is it important?” 
Beginning a lecture without surveying its scope and intent is equivalent to writing a 
book without a table of contents. Ask yourself the question "If I only had five minutes 
to talk on this subject, what would I say?" The answer to that question is the essence of 
your intended message, and should comprise part of your introduction. You should make 
the structure of the lecture clear at the outset--the best lecturers always provide a 
blackboard outline of the major points they intend to cover and the order in which they 
will cover them. Relating the lecture topic to previous and subsequent course material 
helps place it in context for students and indicates its relative importance in the course 
as a whole. 


I always start the class By the the time you finish the introduction, the students should know how the 
with a clear outline of lecture will be organized, the most important concepts it contains, and where it 


what we are to 


fits in the larger body of knowledge which they are studying. Ideally, the 


accomplish and stop introduction should also include some attention-grabbing element to pique their 


three minutes before 
the end to say what 
in fact we have 
accomplished. 


interest and provide some intellectual excitement. For example, in a biology 
class you might set the stage for your lecture on cell biology by asking 
rhetorically "How is a giraffe like a potato?" (at the end of the lecture, you 


-a Biology Professor Should be able to elicit the answer from the students themselves). In a 


literature class, consider this opening remark: "Shortly before Hemingway 
killed himself, he confessed . . . ." (In math-related courses, it is also a good idea to 
begin the lecture with a short review of important concepts taught in the previous class, 
and allow time for questions about the material—this technique helps lay a more solid 
foundation for the day's lecture.) 


Supplemental Materials and Visuals 


The body of your lecture flows naturally from an effective introduction and should 
be carefully planned to allow for internal summaries, clear transitions, and logical 
sequences of development. In your lecture outline, you should note the elements which 
you intend to elicit from students and write out the questions you intend to ask (to make 
sure you are not just asking for simple recall of material). Most good lecturers don't rely 
totally on the spoken word, but use diagrams, drawings, charts, and other graphic aids 
(consider the difficulty of describing a double helix without using any pictures). Any 
drawings you intend to put on the blackboard should be included in your notes and, 
ideally, copies provided to your students. If you are teaching a subject which requires a 
great deal of writing on the blackboard you should plan the way you will proceed (e.g. 
from top to bottom, left to right) so students will be able to follow the sequence of the 
material (and so you won't need to erase material before they have had a chance to 
take notes on it). 


pe 


When I use overhead {\cing overhead transparencies or slides to show this kind of material will 


transparencies, the 
students always get 
copies--that way they 
are not diverted from 
the lecture by trying 


to copy down 
everything on 
screen. 


enhance its effectiveness. Projectable media allow you to use color for coding 
ideas (and to add interest) and sequence information in order to construct 
complicated concepts gradually. By preparing these materials ahead of time, 
you won't have to use class time to draw them on the blackboard and you can 
show them repeatedly in the same class period (and in subsequent classes for 

the review). If the content is basic to the course, you need only develop the slides or 
overheads once in order to use them every time you teach the class. Although 


-a Chemistry media materials do take extra time to prepare, they are generally worth the 
Professor effort, and the staff of the Center for Teaching and Learning will teach you 


how to use the Self-Service Media Lab so you can make these materials yourself. 


Examples 


As you prepare your notes, be sure to provide relevant examples of the ideas and 
concepts in the lecture. From cognitive psychology we know that many concrete 
examples are necessary for concept formation and that new information is learned better 
when it is related to information which we already possess. Note the relationships 
which can be drawn between new material and that which has been covered earlier, 
and note especially the connections which can be made to the underlying themes of the 
course. 


If you are teaching problem-solving, think carefully about all the steps in the 
solution and write them down so you will be sure to elucidate them in class. As laymen 
in your field, students cannot be expected to make the leaps of logic which experts make 
in solving problems, so you should list the steps explicitly for the students and invoke 
the steps as you work illustrative examples. 


Concluding a Lecture 


Finally, every good lecture has a conclusion of some sort. Just as the introduction 
provides a launching pad for the lecture, the conclusion provides a landing field and a 
final sense of accomplishment and closure. The conclusion should answer questions posed 
at the outset, summarize the main concepts, and show how the lecture objectives have 
been accomplished. As with every other aspect of the interactive lecture, this 
information can be elicited from your students by clever questioning. After all, if you 
did a good job in the presentation, they should be able to provide the conclusions. 


Although you shouldn't include any new material in the conclusion, you should use 
the opportunity to provide a "bridge" to the next lecture. Giving students a statement to 
ponder, a question to answer, or a problem to solve before the next class period are 
techniques which can help them prepare for the next class period. 


Timing 


You may discover that your material takes only forty minutes of a fifty-minute 
period, but resist the temptation to start on the next lecture. Instead, you should use the 
time to review previous material, answer questions, or provide interesting anecdotes 
about the day's topic. Similarly, you should try to avoid trying to cover so much that 
you run out of time and have to carry material over into the next class (although even. 
the best teachers occasionally find themselves in this situation). If you discover that 
you have at least twenty minutes of material left (and five minutes remaining in the 
period), you should use the time to summarize and reinforce the concepts you have 
already covered--don't simply stop talking at the end of the period. 
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Timing problems are particularly troublesome when you have planned a course for 
50-minute periods (three times a week) and are instead assigned a 75-minute class 
which meets twice a week (or vice-versa). Well-designed lectures cannot be 
indiscriminately truncated or spliced together, they should stand on their own as 
complete units which accomplish a particular set of objectives. If you need to change 
lectures to comply with a different class length, look first to the objectives for each 
session and redesign the presentations on the basis of including or excluding certain 
objectives. For example, if you had planned to base a 50-minute lecture on 25-minute 
film (for a 75-minute class), you might decide that most of the lecture objectives could 
be accomplished without the film. If they cannot, you must consider if all the 
objectives are essential to the course, trimming those of less importance in order to 
shorten the lecture. In some cases you will need to consider an entirely different 
approach to the subject to achieve the objectives you have in mind. Don't be afraid to 
abandon a lecture that seems to be unworkable; there are usually other methods which 
will be just as effective (and perhaps more so). 


LEADING DISCUSSIONS 
Students appreciate Won students are actively involved in manipulating ideas and information, 
when you entrust : : ee 
them with part of the they have a much greater chance of learning them and using them. Indeed, it is 
elise father tan doubtful that certain kinds of knowledge and skills can be mastered in any other 
COMER ah way. A "structured discussion,” in which the teacher leads and facilitates the 
yellowing notes and dialogue, can afford excellent opportunities for such active learning. 
just give the same Unfortunately, creating such a learning experience is not as simple as it might 
lecture you have seem. One of the most common complaints among college teachers involves the 
given in all the difficulty of getting class discussions to work. Essentially, three conditions must 
Stalag Cha be met for a successful structured discussion to take place: 
-an English Professor 
1. Preparation. You should plan class discussions as carefully as you plan your 
lectures. In this case, planning consists of devising sets of questions that will 
elicit an effective discussion and providing specific instructions for your 
students so they can be prepared as well. 


2. Motivation. Students must be convinced that they will derive some learning 
benefit from discussion. They have learned, over the years, that many--if not 
most—class discussions devolve into pointless bull sessions, so you ought to 
make your objectives perfectly clear at the outset and then guide and 
facilitate the discussion to insure that the outcomes are achieved. 


3. Absence of fear. You must try to foster a spirit of open inquiry in the 
classroom. If students find that their comments are ignored, belittled, 
ridiculed, or treated as irrelevant, then, out of fear or frustration, they will 
cease participating in any discussions. 


The decision to use the discussion method should be based on clearly formulated 
goals, and your preparation should include careful consideration of these goals. Ask 
yourself, "What should my students do, think, or feel at the end of the discussion that 
they couldn't before it began?" Do you want them to sharpen their debate skills, to be 
better able to state their opinions about some issue and to marshal evidence from the 
subject matter of the course to support their statements? Should they gain a better 
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appreciation for the abilities of their classmates in solving problems? Should they be 
better able to interpret events or phenomena related to the subject matter of the course? 


Goals and Outcomes 


I encourage students 
to take their own 
views seriously-- the 
teacher should play 
the role of first 
among equals and 
encourage self - 
criticism. 

-a Political Science 

Professor 


Take time to analyze your goals for the class and prepare a list of questions 
designed to achieve the desired outcome. Ina structured discussion, questions 
are the fuel which drives the dialogue. Questions should be organized ina 
logical hierarchy, so that you will be able to lead the students "up the ladder" 
of analytical thinking. At the lowest level, questions requiring factual recall 
will establish the general background and will help you determine the level of 
student preparation for the discussion. At the next level, interpretive questions 
require students to reach a conclusion based on evidence adduced from the 
reading (or some other kind of assignment). Since interpretation requires 
inference and reasoning from evidence, student answers will often differ in style 


and substance, offering many opportunities for disagreement and debate. In most cases 
of interpretation there are no right or wrong answers, only stronger or weaker arguments 
for particular positions. At the highest level, evaluative questions demand judgments 
based on factual knowledge of the material, interpretations voiced during the 
discussion, and the application of concepts drawn from the course as a whole. (See 
examples of these types of questions in Figure 2.) 


FIGURE 2: Examples of Questions for a Class Discussion 


Basic, factual questions 


What are the causes of sleep? 


What are the exact benefits of sleep? 


Name and describe the four stages of sleep as outlined in the text. 


Supporting, interpretive questions 


How do the views of the textbook author regarding sleep apnea compare 
with those of the author of the research article you read for today? 


What views does your text author hold regarding the basic causes of sleep 
disorders? 


Given the information in the text and other readings, what would you 
conclude about the relationship between the various sleep disorders? 


Evaluative, problem-solving questions 


Einstein required 12 hours of sleep each night. Nietzsche slept only four 
hours per night. What do you think their sleep patterns reveal about their 
different varieties of genius? 


A poet once wrote that "death is the brother of sleep." In the light of the 
research articles you read, do you think the poet was close to the truth? 


(cS SEER HADNT DEE EN ARF iE 10 EIB TET EEE IIE DEE IS AIEEE ES SEL ETAL TLD ELLE TELE LP OLDE LRAT DELLE OR LEE SA EE EPL LIONEL ECE LEN ELE I ELT 
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I hand out discussion 
questions three 
weeks before we are 
to read any given 
book that will be 
covered in discussion 
sections or in small 
classes. In discussion 
sections, the first ten 
minutes are spent 
writing a short 
reaction paper to an 
issue asked in the 
discussion questions. 
-a History Professor 


Make sure the topic to be covered is known to the students well in advance of 
the class period. Provide them with appropriate reading materials and a set 
of thought questions to guide their reading (and to help them prepare for the 
discussion). You can also use films, field trips, experiments, position papers, 
demonstrations, or similar activities as discussion material; in each case, 
students need only be given the appropriate kinds of guides in order for them to 
prepare for the discussion. This preparation will enable them to read more 
effectively, to focus on the vital parts of the subject matter, or to concentrate on 
the important outcomes of an activity (such as a film or a field trip); it also 
puts them at ease about what will happen during class, since they know they 
will be ready. 


Athough the physical attributes of your classroom can enhance or detract from 
discussions, you should not hesitate to use the discussion method even if you 
teach in an amphitheatre with desks bolted to the floor. However, if your 


classroom has movable chairs, have the students move them into a circle to facilitate 
face-to-face interchange. 


During the discussion, you should try to involve everyone in the class, and this 
usually requires that you direct questions to students by name. If you rely primarily on 
volunteers, some students will tend to monopolize the discussion and others will tend to 
“coast” on the responses of those who are more voluble. Also, resist the temptation to 
answer your Own question when a student doesn't answer immediately. Students need at 
least 20 to 30 seconds to think about an answer. WAIT for answers; for every few seconds 
of additional "wait time," the response rate increases dramatically. Phrase your 
questions carefully so they will be clear to the students; rephrase the question while 
waiting for a response. If it is obvious that a student cannot answer your question, direct 
it to another student; return to the original student later on with a different question (in 
order to give him/her a second chance). | 


Questions 


It helps tremendously 
in class discussions to 
call on students by 
name and then to 
refer to their 
comments, giving 
them credit; it leads 
to a positive 
atmosphere for 
discussion. 
-a Physical Education 
Professor 


There are many types of questions which you can use to facilitate the 
discussion. For example, to elicit more information, ask for clarification: 
"Could you please explain that further?" or "Could you restate what the 
author said in your own words?" Questions requiring substantiation of 
assertions force students to think in terms of support or evidence in the 
discussion: "What did the author say that supports your point of view?" or 
"Where did you find that in the reading?" To involve other students and to 
elaborate key concepts, ask for other students’ reactions to a student's 
Statement: “Bill, what do you think about Jim's response to that last question?" 
or "Mary, would you care to add anything to Jim's response" As the discussion 
ranges Over various viewpoints and interpretations, periodically you may need 


to redirect attention to the material: "How does your observation relate to the article 
we read for today's discussion?" or "We still haven't answered the basic question, 
which is... ." 


Don't ridicule wrong answers. Instead, try to extract a "kernal of truth" (or at least 
an interesting point of contrast) from wrong answers and help the students find their 
own mistakes (a process which improves their thinking skills). Provide encouragement 
and praise for correct answers, varying your responses so their sincerity is not in doubt. 
To some degree, the students themselves can be become the arbiters of correctness (if you 
have created a healthy atmosphere of debate and exchange). Also, encourage students 
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to ask questions of each other; you will frequently find that they will raise issues 
central to the discussion spontaneously (if they are properly prepared). 


Try to maintain an outgoing, friendly attitude yourself, and to establish a relaxed 
atmosphere in class. You provide the model that students will follow; if you are 
defensive and feel threatened, they will imitate your behavior and the discussion will 
become a series of quarrels and recriminations. If you are willing to entertain 
alternative viewpoints and treat their ideas with respect, they will adopt the same 
standards and the discussion will be successful. 


I think that I started 
out believing that I 
had to know every 
little detail students 
could possibly ask 
about; as a result I 
was overprepared for 
my classes--too 


Although the discussion leader should not be primarily responsible for answers, 
sometimes they need to be supplied to keep the discussion in motion. But don't 
ever be afraid to say "I don't know.” Offer to find out the answer if you can, and 
provide it during the next class meeting. Students will respect your intellectual 
honesty and be more willing to admit it when they don't know something. 


At the end of class, spend a few minutes summarizing the main points of the 
discussion, or (preferably) ask members of the class to summarize what they 


“programmed.” have learned. Summarization will help students focus on the important 
-a Business outcomes of the discussion and will also help them appreciate the fact that 
Administration cJass discussions are important learning opportunities-just as important as 
Professor ectures or other kinds of instruction. 
ADDITIONAL STRATEGIES 


The way to learn 
these techniques is 
simply to engage in 
some kind of 
dialogue with other 
people who are, after 
all, trying every day to 
do the same thing 
you're trying to do. 

. -a Political Science 

Professor 


As you consider alternative modes of instruction, keep in mind that student 
learning depends primarily on what the students do, both in class and out of 
class, rather than what the teacher does. Your task, then, is to identify the 
kinds of activities through which students can master the course objectives: 
written exercises, reading assignments, tests, group work, discussions, 
individualized instruction, field trips, observations, experiments, and many 
other kinds of experiences may be necessary for students to learn the things you 
want them to learn. Each strategy points toward certain kinds of learning and 
away from others—one doesn't teach the names of the phyla by discussion. In 
this section, we will touch briefly on a few of these strategies; the literature on 
college teaching contains many more strategies worth investigating. 


Peer Teaching 


Research has shown that students who are required to teach something learn 


that material better than if they are simply taught the material in conventional 
ways. In other words, teaching is a more effective learning strategy than being 
taught. Preparing to teach and teaching require active thought about the material, 
selection and analysis, and processing the concepts into one's own thoughts and words. 
It makes sense, then, to use this principle in the classroom to increase learning. 
Pairing students at learning tasks is more effective than having students work alone 
(which is a good pedagogical reason for having “lab partners" in the natural 
sciences). In virtually any subject, you could make a reading assignment requiring 
students to prepare questions on the main points of the selection, then divide the class 
into pairs of students who would alternate asking and answering the questions they 
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had prepared. During the session, you can move from pair to pair, giving feedback 
and asking and answering questions yourself. In math-related courses, students could 
make up original problems to solve (after completing their homework assignment). 
Instead of the dreary "oral report" format so often used in social science classes, why 
not require students to prepare a lesson on the topic? Their grade could depend, in 
part, on how well the class answered test questions on that topic. 


Case Studies 


Case studies are appropriate for learning processes of information analysis, 
decision-making, or problem-solving. The method, originally developed at Harvard, 
requires the development of a set of cases which reflect real problems or issues 
inherent in the course material. For example, in an Anthropology course, a case could 
describe the artifacts discovered in a real or hypothetical excavation and the 
students, as a group, would be expected to infer information about the life and culture 
of the people who lived at the site (based, of course, on knowledge and techniques 
they had learned in other parts of the course). Depending upon the nature of the 
material and the sophistication of the students, cases can be quite lengthy and 
complex. Classes can be subdivided into smaller groups in order to work on the case; 
the teacher dividing his/her time among them to facilitate the process. Over the 
course of a semester, cases can be made more complex and challenging as students 
become more knowledgable about the material (but beware of creating cases which 
are too difficult for them to solve). 


The development of case studies for a course is very time- consuming and requires 
research into the method in order to do a good job (learning how to write a case with 
enough information, but not too much, for example). Once you have written the cases, 
however, they may only need one or two revisions in order for them to run successfully 
semester after semester. Remember that students need to master a common knowledge 
base before they will be ready to tackle a case study, and they need to understand 
clearly the steps in the analytical process they are to employ. Finally, beware of the 
tendency to provide the answers yourself-- the whole point of the exercise is to 
exercise the students’ minds, not yours. 


Simulations 


Related to case studies, simulations also provide students with decision-making 
practice, but in a different--and possibly more engaging—-format. Since they are 
based entirely on real- life situations, simulations present students with choices and 
constraints which reflect those they would face in the real world. For example, in 
one simulation the class becomes a city council meeting in which the location of a 
halfway house for juvenile offenders must be decided. In this instance, students are 
given particular roles to play: members of the police department, representatives of 
neighborhood associations concerned about property values, social workers trying to 
reintegrate juvenile offenders into society, and other people with legitimate--and 
often conflicting—-concerns. The goal of this simulation is to come to agreement about 
the placement of the halfway house, and in the process students practice negotiation 
skills, problem-solving, and reaching compromise. 


Simulations are even more difficult and time-consuming to write than case 


studies, and they usually take more time to execute in class as well, although the 
teacher's role is less directive than in the case study method. They also require more 
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explanation prior to the exercise and, when completed, a careful exposition of what 
has been learned by relating the students’ experiences to the general principles 
involved. Nonetheless, simulations can be very effective in teaching problem-solving 
and in developing students' self-confidence. 


Games 


Games and simulations are closely related, and there are mixed varieties of 
simulation games, non-simulation games, and non-game simulations. For our purposes, 
games will be defined as activities in which there are winners and losers, definite 
sets of rules for "moves," and which frequently require props or other paraphernalia. 
For example, in one game, players are randomly assigned to several different groups 
and provided with colored markers which represent money. They are told to 
maximize their cash through negotiations and trade with other groups, but the rules 
of trading markers are actually stacked against certain groups-they literally cannot 
win. This game allows students to experience in a small way life in a rigid class 
society in which improvement of one's condition is made difficult or impossible by the 
society's economic rules. 


Although it is possible to devise games yourself, hundreds of instructional games 
(and simulations) have been published by organizations devoted to their use in 
education. 


Assignments, Out-of-Class Exercises 


Written assignments can be more original and exciting than the usual round of 
term papers, book reports, and homework assignments. Students are capable of 
producing fairly sophisticated work if the assignment is clearly explained and 
carefully structured. For example, one might make an assignment requiring 
observation of something related to the course material (e.g.: city council meeting, 
fundamentalist revival, ballet, construction site, archeological excavation, bus 
station, or protest march). Of course, students would need to understand the objective 
of the exercise and you would need to teach them how to take the observational notes 
from which they would write their reports. 


Since many students have poor writing skills, you may find it desirable to assign 
shorter papers and provide for re-writes until the product is acceptable. In general, 
many short writing assignments may be preferable to a single long paper, depending 
upon the goals of the course and the level of student skills. Regardless of the length 
of the assignment, clearly written instructions are indispensable (giving assignments 
orally is not a good practice). The reference division of the Undergraduate Library 

provides a term-paper consultation service that assists students with writing 


Before showing a assignments. Make sure your students know about this service and encourage 


film, I pass outa list them to use it. 
of study questions to 


direct students’ 
attention to 


important points in 


the film. 


Providing study guides in the form of thought questions will help students 
concentrate their attention on the more important material in reading 
assignments. The same technique is also valuable preparation for viewing 


-a Sociology Professor films, listening to guest lectures, going on field trips, or any other experience 


which require focusing on specific aspects of the event. 


fas, 


In-Class Exercises 


Class time can be used for focused activities affording practice in essential skills. 
For example, in math-related subjects, after fifteen to twenty minutes of instruction on 
a particular kind of problem, you could require students to work examples at their 
desks for fifteen minutes. This technique forces them to try and apply the concepts 
they have just been taught, and usually elicits questions and inquiries that they did 
not think to ask during the lecture (while at the same time providing a useful 
antidote to boredom). Since students typically defer their homework problems until 
the night before the next class, they often lose the thread of the explanation by that 
time--this technique helps overcome the problem by providing immediate practice. 
Also in math-related courses, requiring students to work homework problems on the 
blackboard provides an opportunity to correct misconceptions and to ask additional 
questions about other homework problems while they are at the board. 


In the social sciences and humanities, requiring short in-class writing exercises is 
the analog to working math problems in class. These exercises can take many 
_ different forms, for example: a paragraph defending or attacking a particular point 
of view, a one-page analysis of a reading assignment, or a short essay summarizing 
the student's impression of a class discussion. The variety of these short writing 
assigments is endless, and they need not take huge amounts of class time--some can be 
accomplished in ten minutes. 


THE FIRST DAY(S) OF CLASS 


Your first face-to-face contact with students is critical to the success of the rest of the 
course. Initial impressions can be changed only with difficulty, so you need to pay careful 
attention to your objectives for the first day of class. In general terms, you need to 
accomplish three objectives: 


1. Introduce yourself to the students and the students to each other. 
2. Answer students’ questions and calm their anxieties about the course. 
3. Provide a sample of the course content. 


(Note: You will need the entire class period to accomplish these things, so 
don't plan on dismissing class early-you have important work to do.) 


You can set the tone for the entire course in the first few minutes of the initial class 
period by conducting a "get-acquainted exercise" before moving on to procedural matters. 
For example, after introducing yourself with some information about your background, 
scholarly interests, and teaching philosophy, reassure them that all their questions about 
the course will be answered before the end of the period. Then ask the students to learn the 
name, place of birth, and one interesting fact (e.g. heroes, favorite sports, favorite music, 
etc.) about the people sitting in the desks to their left and right. After five minutes, have 
the students introduce each other in sequence around the room. An exercise of this sort 
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establishes a friendly atmosphere from the outset--it sends students the clear message that 
you are interested in them as individuals. 


First Impressions 


In the opening two 
lectures I give some 
reassurance to the 
students by telling 
them everything that 
they need to know in 
order to do as weil as 
anyone else. 

-a History Professor 


You want to appear well-organized, accessible to students, enthusiastic, 
helpful and fair-all of which are qualities students value highly in their 
teachers. If you have followed the guidelines in the previous sections of this 
handbook, you should have a well-designed syllabus as evidence of superior 
planning and organization. Spending a portion of the first class meeting 
discussing the layout of the course and the policies and procedures which will 
govern it will underscore your interest in the course and the care with which 
you have planned it. If you review the syllabus one section at a time and show 
students how it can help them master the course material, they will be more 


likely to read it carefully and use it as a course guide. Your fairness and objectivity will be 
indicated by a clear explanation of how course grades will be computed. If you emphasize 
your willingness to meet with students outside of class (by appointment if they cannot make 
your office hours), you indicate your interest in their success and your desire to help them 
when they have difficulties. 


Make sure you have copies of the textbook(s), lab manuals, or other reading materials 
to show on the first day. When they have had a chance to buy the books, require that they 
bring them all to class one day so that you can describe the kinds of information you expect 
them to get from their reading. For example, many textbooks have special features which 
students can use to guide their studies--special headings, "boxes" of information, boldface 
type, definitions, etc. You would be surprised how many students fail to recognize these 
features as important reading guides. 


Part of the first class meeting should be spent simply getting acquainted. Sharing 
information about yourself, and if class size permits, getting students to share information 
about themselves, is an excellent ice-breaker which will also help you establish rapport 
with the class. Some students never learn the names of any of their classmates, which 
effectively means that they can't contact them for help or advice. (Since students "speak 
the same language," they are often better able to explain a concept than the teacher can.) 
Some teachers distribute a class roster, with names and telephone numbers, so that students 
can call one another when they have problems. 


It is also extremely important that you learn your students’ names, and you should begin 
this process on the very first day. There are a variety of methods which can make your 
task easier if you have a poor memory for names. For example, some teachers require their 
students to bring in passport-size photos (with names clearly inscribed), while others use a 
polaroid camera to take quick snapshots of students on the first day of class. Your students 
can also be videotaped, filing past the camera one at a time and giving their names (and 
any other background information you require). You can watch the tape repeatedly until 
you learn their names (the Center for Teaching and Learning provides this service free of 


charge). 


Motivation 


The first day of class is also an excellent time to address the issue of student 
motivation. Many instructors complain about the difficulty of motivating students in 
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lower-division courses which are requirements for graduation, but student motivation is an 
issue in every class and you would be wise to think of ways to enhance it. 


Motivation for learning consists of a complex of interrelated factors, but in practical 
terms, these translate into three basic principles: 


1. Appreciating the value of the learning experience. ("What's in it for me?” 
"When and where will I ever use this learning?") 


2. Having an expectation of success. ("Will I be able to make the grade I want in - 
this course?" "Will I be able to learn the skills in this course?") 


3. Believing that performance is related to rewards. ("How much work will I 
have to do to get the grade I want?" "Will this course take more time than it 
is worth to me?) 


If you spend time the first class meeting addressing these principles, both you and your 
students will benefit. For example, to show them the value of the learning experience you 
could discuss how the course material will be useful for different majors, how the concepts 
will enhance their general education, or how the learning will help them in their future 
careers--in short, illustrate the ways they will directly benefit from mastering the course 
material. With some clever questioning, you can probably elicit most of these points from 
the students themselves. By drawing attention to your reasonable criteria and fair 
procedures for earning course grades, you can show them that they can succeed, given a 
reasonable amount of work; that rewards will be meaningfully related to performance. Of 
course, these principles apply throughout the course, and you would be wise to return to 
them several times over the semester. 


Learning About Your Students 


T hacetiemafntees The more you learn about your students, the better you can teach them, and 

3x5 cards with name, there are a variety of methods for gathering this kind of information. For 

address, phone example, you can distribute 3-by-5 cards on the first day and ask them for some 

number, class, major _ basic information: full name; first name or nickname they prefer to be called; 

(or a recent one) and campus address and phone; home address and phone; major or intended major; 

something “about any special health conditions they think you should be aware of; why they are 

themselves which taking the course, and what they expect to get out of it. Depending on the 

aay a eee °r _ nature of the course, you may want to ask additional questions, but the 

oe “a History Professor SU8BEeStions above should form the core of the information. If you ever need to 

get in touch with a particular student, you will have campus and home 

addresses on file (since students move frequently, the addresses given in the University 
Directory are not always current). Also, knowing where the students come from will be 
useful when you are trying to develop relevant examples to illustrate course concepts (rural 
students may not understand examples taken from inner-city life). If a substantial number of 
students indicate that they are taking the course simply to fulfill a requirement, you may 
need to spend more time on motivation; if they indicate that they are in the course because 
they are intrinsically interested in the subject you might be able to take them much further 
into the subject than you originally planned. 


. In addition to the 3 x 5 cards, you may wish to develop a student profile in a more 
informal way (if your class is small) by asking students to sign up for a time to meet with 
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you during the first week of class. You can then interview them individually to elicit 
information about their skills, interests, and needs, and generally get to know them better. 


Consider giving the class a non-graded "pretest" covering material you think they 
should already know and some material that you intend to cover in the course (this 
technique can be especially enlightening for teachers of courses with prerequisite 
requirements.) Their performance will provide important information about how much 
"remediation" you may have to do, or possibly, how much of your course material they 
already know. Similarly, you could ask them to write a non-graded essay on some aspect of 
the course which you assume they know something about. Their essays will provide a quick 
measure of their knowledge and their writing skills and may afford insights about their 
preconceptions or misconceptions about the course material. For example, in a course which 
focuses on a foreign country or region, you might ask them to write what they know about 
life in that country; in a course in music appreciation, they could write about their favorite 
composers. 


As you plan the activities that will satisfy the two "get acquainted" objectives, 
remember to leave sufficient time to give the class a sample of the course content and your 
teaching style. For example, you could plan for a mini-lecture or discussion on a course topic 
they already know something about; show a short film or videotape related to the course 
content; or devise a lecture or some participatory activity through which they would learn 
about the nature and scope of the questions the course is intended to answer. 


You may discover that you can combine several of these activities in some clever 
fashion--there are no hard-and-fast rules as long as you achieve the objectives. By the end 
of that first meeting, however, your students should have a clear idea of your expectations 
for their performance, know what to expect in every stage of the course, and be convinced 
that they made the right choice in selecting your course. 


EVALUATION ISSUES 


TESTING AND OTHER FORMS OF STUDENT EVALUATION 


Feedback 


to students As the title of this section implies, testing is only a specialized 


is critical; immediacy art of the evaluation of learning. Every time you ask a question 
"of feedback from in class, monitor a student discussion, or read a a term paper, 
fests leads fo greater ou are evaluating learning. Moreover, the evaluation process 


arm": education (Whether it involves examinations or not) is a valuable part of 
ee roiees,, the teaching process. The primary purpose of evaluation is to 
provide corrective feedback to the student, the secondary 
purpose is to satisfy the administrative requirement of ranking students on a 
rading scale. Paper and pencil tests are simply a convenient method to fulfill 


oth functions. 


One can think of an entire spectrum of tests ranging from so-called 


objective tests, in which narrowly defined questions call for very specific _ 

responses, to the so-called subjective tests, in which broadl de ‘ined uestions 
call for broadly synthesized answers. Unfortunately, the o jective /subjective 
labels imply that'the nature of the tests themselves automatically make them 
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either more or less subjective, when in truth multiple-choice questions can be 
so badly constructed that both taking them and grading them become highly 
subjective activities. On the other hand, well-conceived essay questions can 


require virtually 


"objective" responses. Owing to limitations of space, we 


cannot provide an exhaustive explanation of the types of tests and rules for 
writing them, but we will offer a few guidelines for each type. 


Test Content 


I try to make sure that 
the students know 
what to expect on my 
exams. I point out to 
them in class what 
are the types of 
questions I will ask 
and we practice that 
method of 
questioning. 

-a Music Professor 


First, however, we will make some suggestions about how one decides what 

will be tested. The obvious answer is that you should test the learning 
objectives for the course, but the complex nature of most college courses (and the 
limited time for taking exams) means that you will need to sample the universe 
of items for any given unit or course. If your course is well-designed, important 
concepts will be emphasized in class more than less important concepts and 
should therefore form the core of your examinations, but beyond this rough 
guideline you need a tool to insure a fair sampling of student learning. 


The chart in Figure 3 on page 35 is a “table of specifications" for a test. Down 
the left-hand side of the page you can list the important concepts in the unit 


you are testing. The vertical columns are three levels of learning labeled, in this instance, 
"recall," "simple application," and "complex application.". These columns could be labeled 
"low," "medium," and "high," if you like, but whatever labels you choose, you should have 
a clear idea about what they represent. As you construct questions on the unit, enter their 
numbers in the appropriate boxes in the matrix. If you find yourself writing large numbers 
of questions which fall into the "recall" column, it will be instantly apparent. Note that 


some of the squares in the matrix will be blank and some squares will contain larger numbers 
of questions than others. These frequencies should parallel the emphasis and importance of 
the concepts being tested. 


The underlying principle in creating good exams is a simple one: questions must be 


couched in such a way that one neither rewards the "test wise” student nor penalizes the 
student who is not as astute in the matter of taking tests; a good test measures learning, a 
bad test measures skill in taking tests. For this reason, extremely complex multiple-choice 
items or convoluted essay questions are not appropriate for testing. True-false questions, 
with the possible exception of math questions, should also be avoided, since they tend to 
penalize the knowledgable student (who tends to read too much into the questions) and 
reward the less knowledgable (whose level of knowlege may be just enough to guess the 
correct answer). Statistically, students have a 50-50 chance of guessing the correct answer 
answer anyway. 


I hint strongly that 
the questions that 
aren't chosen or 
gotten wrong on an 
exam will show up 
again on a later test. 
This gives students an 
incentive to really 
learn the material 
and come in and 
check up on the 
things they didn’t 
know. 

-an Economics 

Professor 


Some additional issues arise in testing in math and the natural sciences, since 
students are required to work problems on their exams. Answers may be right or 
correct but differ in accuracy and completeness, so the type of answer and the 
degree of precision you expect must be clearly specified. You must also decide 
how much "work" the student will be required to show and how partial credit 
will be allocated for incomplete answers. 


Finally, all tests should have complete, clearly-written instructions, time 
limits for each section, and point values assigned to different questions or groups 
of questions. The question sheets should be clearly typed and duplicated so 
that students have no difficulty reading them. If your tests require optical 
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scanning sheets, make sure students know where to buy them and how to use them (#2 
pencils, complete erasures, avoid folding or crumpling). 


When grading exams, strive for fairness and impartiality by keeping the identity of 
each student secret from yourself until you have finished the entire set of tests. Some 
teachers ask students to use their social security numbers (or some other code) instead of 
their names on exams to insure anonymity. 


FIGURE 3: Table of Specifications for a Test 


A Test For Understanding In College Psychology 


FORM A 
Objectives 


Recognition 
and 
Understanding 


Content 
Categories 


Simple 
Application 


ms 
: — 
12751 10,5727 


Complex 
Application 


A. Identity crisis versus 
role confusion; 
achievement motivation. 


B. Adolescent sexual 
behavior; transition of 


puberty. 


C. Social isolation and 
self esteem; person 
perception. 


Egocentrism; adolescent 
idealism. 


E. Law and maintenance 
of the social order. 


F. Authoritarian bias; moral 
development. 


Universal ethical 
principle orientation. 


oe 
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Multiple-Choice Questions 


First, write the stem. It should deal with a clearly- stated central thought, 
expressed as briefly as possible. Stems should be positively-phrased except in rare 
instances, and then the negative word should be capitalized and underlined. Multiple- 
choice questions normally have four or five options, only one of which should be 
unequivocally correct. If you write items in which more than one answer is correct and 
the student must pick out all the correct responses, you are essentially asking sets of 
true-false items, with all their attendant problems. 


All of the options must be plausible; humorous "throw away” options defeat the 
purpose of having multiple options, which is to reduce the possibility of getting the 
correct answer by chance. Ideally, each of the incorrect options should be chosen by an 
equal number of students (one assumes that in a well-prepared class the majority will 
choose the correct response). Avoid wording which gives away the correct answer--for 
example, using "always" and "never" in the responses or writing options which are 
grammatically mismatched with the stem (articles, tense, verb-object agreement, etc.). 
Randomly assign the position of the correct response-some teachers use "c" as the 
correct option 80% of the time. The use of "none of the above" or “all of the above” as 
options is rarely justified, because they make guessing the correct answer easier for some 
students and at the same time unduly confuse others. (Note: If multiple-choice 
questions are used in math-related subjects, “none of the above" may be necessary to 
keep students from working backward from the answers to select the correct one.) 
Finally, avoid trick questions at all costs--they have no legitimate testing function. 


| Matching Questions 


Matching questions can be thought of as types of multiple-choice questions, and 
many of the same principles apply to writing them. The student is presented with two 
related lists of words or phrases and must match those in one column with those in a 
longer column of alternative responses. Obviously, one should use only homogeneous 
words and phrases in a given set of items to reduce the possibility of guessing the correct 
answers through elimination. (A list which includes names, dates, and terms is 
obviously easier to match than one containing only names, for example.) Try to arrange 
the lists in alphabetical, chronological, or some other logical order. Keep the lists 
short--ten to twelve items—and make sure they are both typed on the same page of the 
exam. 


Completion Questions 


Unlike multiple-choice and matching items, completion questions only require the 
student to select the correct answer. Completion questions are at one end of the spectrum 
of questions which require the student to supply the correct answer; essay questions are 
at the other extreme of difficulty. In writing completion items, one must take care to 
give the student sufficient information to answer the question, but not enough to give the 
answer away. For example, articles (a, an, the) and specific antecedents can provide 
too many clues. Preferably, blanks should occur at the end of the statement and the 
required responses should be short. Sometimes multiple- choice questions can easily be 
converted to completion items, which provides a degree of flexibility in creating 
subsequent tests on the same material. 
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Short-Answer Questions 


Short-answer items can take a variety of forms: definitions, descriptions, short 
essays, Or various mixtures of these three. Specific instructions are the key to successful 
short answer questions of all types. Any question which requires students to generate 
their own response needs clear and unambiguous directions setting forth the precise 
parameters of the expected answer. For example, if you ask for definitions of terms, 
your instructions should outline both the expected length of the response and the 
specific elements you require in a complete definition. Your directions might limit the 
response to "two sentences which must contain a description of the term's literal 
meaning and its application to the course." On a typed exam, leaving only enough 
space for the response length you desire may help, but unless the instructions are 
specific in this regard, students may cram whole paragraphs of tiny writing into the 
space provided. 


The requirement of specificity is not only for the students’ benefit in answering the 
questions, but also to make the answers easier to grade. Along with the directions, you 
should also list the number of points each question is worth, and for longer questions 
with higher point scores the relative worth of each section of the answer should be 
made clear. 


Essay Questions 


For final exams I give Essay questions are considered by many teachers to be the ideal form of testing, 
one or two questions _ since they seem to require so much more of the student and therefore presumably 
ahead of time-- basic measure higher-order learning. But essay questions which require no more than 


synthesizing 


a regurgitation of factual occurrences do not measure higher-order learning. 


questions requiring = Essays also appear to be easier for the teacher to construct, although time 


them to go back and 
tie together major 
themes of course-- 


saved in preparation is more than overbalanced by the time required for 
grading. Actually, good essay questions are considerably harder to write (and 


they discuss the easier to grade) than is widely supposed. Although the guidelines for creating 
questions with one essay questions given below are written from a social-science/ humanities 
another and with me. perspective, most of these rules also apply to devising “long problems" in 


It is the last 


problem-solving courses in the sciences. 


pedagogical device of 


the course. 


First, you should outline (in writing) your best approximation of the correct 


-a Classics Professor ancgwer, with all of its subsections clearly in place. Decide on the total number 


of points the essay will be worth and assign points to each subsection. When you have 
read over your outline several times and are satisfied that the essay will measure the 
appropriate course objective, you should think through the instructions students will 
need to answer the question fully and with the scope and direction you intend. Describe 
the expected length of the answer, its form and structure, and any special elements 
which should be present in the answer. 


If you are asking for student opinion on an issue, your criteria for grading should be 
based on the standards for logical argument and clearly set forth in the directions. As 
with all tests, you will benefit by asking a colleague to read through the questions to 
check their face validity and verify that the instructions are clear. Giving students a 
choice of essays to answer is not a good practice, because it is very difficult to construct 
roughly equivalent questions, and the net effect is that of giving two (or more) different 
exams of varying difficulty on the same material. 
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When grading essay questions, first fold the blue books over so that the names are 
not visible (even better, ask students to use their social security numbers rather than 
their names) for fairness’ sake. If there is more than one essay on the test, grade each 
essay separately by reading all of the first essays, all of the second, all of the third, 
and so forth, shuffling the sets after each one. Sort the answers into piles as you grade 
them so you can judge whether a particular essay is of the same quality as others in its 
grade category. 


Throughout this process, the outlines of the correct answers should be the yardstick 
against which you judge the essays. If you have thought carefully about the answers 
and constructed appropriate outlines, students should not be able to surprise you with 
"better" answers than yours. However, as you read the essays you should be open to 
legitimate interpretations of the questions different from your own and, ina few cases, 
even be prepared to abandon your answer key altogether. In devising your model 
answer, you may have failed to anticipate the effects of an ambiguous lecture or other 
anomaly in teaching the material, or you may have phrased the question in such a way 
that students could misinterpret what you wanted. 


Finally, you should write comments on the exams, providing feedback and advice on 
how to improve and complimenting students on well-written or well-argued essays. 
Your comments should be short and incisive rather than extensive and discursive. 

Strive for a few analytical comments on the good aspects of the essay and a few on the 
points that need improvement-—too many comments tend to overwhelm students and 
cause them to miss the main points of your critique. If you deduct points for poor 
grammar or spelling, you might use a blue pen to highlight those mistakes and a red 
pen for corrections regarding content and ideas. Distributing your model answers with 
the corrected essays can alleviate some of the burdens of writing comments on the 
exams. 


GRADING 


Assigning course grades is one of the most difficult tasks you will face in teaching. 
Because every teacher is allowed to develop his or her own grading system (within certain 
limits) and because standards are very personal and idiosyncratic, grades are not a currency 
which has uniform value-an "A" from one teacher may be the equivalent of a "C" from 
another. Some teachers incorporate nonacademic elements into their course grades: 
attendance, effort, attitude, and the like. Others include certain academic elements (such © 
as improvement in performance) which are difficult to measure and which may only reflect 
differences in preparation or background. All teachers are forced by the system to combine a 
variety of disparate elements into a single course grade: verbal skills, ability to memorize, 
retention of factual information, ability to synthesize material, etc. As a Teaching 
Assistant, you should first investigate your departmental policies on grading practices; if 
there are no established policies, you will need to decide on your own. If you are grading for 
a professor, he/she should explain the policies and procedures to you in complete detail, 
and if any problems develop in the system you should let the professor know immediately 
(especially if students express confusion or dissatisfaction with the grading scheme). 


Methods of Assigning Grades 


Grades can be assigned in two basic ways: with respect to other students’ performance in 
the class (norm-referenced) or with respect to a set of learning criteria (criterion- 
referenced). The first type of grading scheme is the most widely used at all levels of 
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education, and it has several advantages. The norm-referenced system, “grading on the 
curve" is familiar to students and teachers alike--they understand and accept it--and 
administrators looking at student records know how to interpret these kinds of grades. 
Moreover, norm-referencing means that relative class standings (and therefore grades) 
should remain the same in spite of poorly organized courses or bad teaching. 


By contrast, criterion-referenced systems are not as popular; they are especially rare in 
higher education. The "criteria" are performance standards and levels set by the instructor 
at the beginning of the course. In the more sophisticated systems, the criteria are the 
complete set of learning objectives for the course, divided by level of difficulty. The 
simplest criterion scheme is one in which the instructor decides on the total number of 
"points" it is possible to earn in the course (e.g. 500, 800, or even 1000) and sets the cutoff 
points for equivalent letter grades for each level of performance. If earning 700 points in an 
800-point system will result in an "A" grade, and everyone in the class exceeds 700, 
everyone will get "A's." 


The advantages of criterion-referenced systems consist primarily in their consistency 
and certainty. The grades earned will be equivalent year after year, even if many more 
"A's" are earned in some years owing to a larger number of especially bright students 
enrolling in some classes. Since the criteria are known from the outset, the effort required 
to earn a particular grade is clear to students. Finally, in the more sophisticated 
applications, grades correspond more fully to student mastery of course concepts. 


One may also combine aspects of both systems in the same grading scheme. For 
example, instead of having predetermined cutoff levels in the point system, you could let 
the highest number of points actually earned represent the total and adjust the cutoff levels 
accordingly. 


Regardless of the system you choose, it should above all be fair. Students have a 
highly developed sensitivity to unfair systems. If they believe your grading system is 
unjust or impossibly difficult, their motivation and morale will suffer. For example, a rigid 
"normal distribution" scheme in which a fixed percentage of the class must fail and only a 
set number will be able to earn "A's" is sure to cause trouble. The brightest and most 
competitive students will feel that you have unfairly reduced their opportunities, and 
weaker ones who normally accept the possibility of failure will be angry if it appears to be 
inevitable. 


The way the system works should also be easy for your students to grasp (it should be 
completely described in your syllabus so they have an early opportunity to clarify 
anything they don't understand about it). Finally, the system should enable students to 
monitor their progress at every stage of the course, (which requires graded exercises, 
quizzes, or exams early in the semester--especially before the "drop" deadline). If your 
system meets these criteria and if you are satisfied that it accurately reflects student 
learning, it is a good system. 


EVALUATION OF TEACHING 


In the last ten years the evaluation of teaching has become a more widely accepted 
practice in higher education, but the methodologies employed vary widely from school to 
school (and even from department to department). As a Teaching Assistant, your teaching 
performance will be evaluated as a matter of course, and you should try to learn as much as 
possible about the purposes of the evaluation and the measurement techniques which will 
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be employed. Moreover, when you win your first faculty appointment (presumably as an 
untenured assistant professor) your teaching will be evaluated as part of the 
promotion/tenure review. Obviously, the more you know about evaluation, the better you 
will be able to handle the process, both now and in the future. 


Purposes of Evaluation 


Teaching evaluation can be performed for two different (and sometimes conflicting) 
purposes: (1) to provide feedback to the teacher for correction and improvement, and (2) to 
help make decisions regarding promotion, tenure, or merit raises (or, in the case of TA's, 
further teaching assignments). The first is diagnostic and therapeutic, the second is 
judgmental and administrative, and these purposes are mutually exclusive. Moreover, if a 
new teacher is shown to have a serious teaching problem in the first evaluation and is not 
given an opportunity to correct the situation before a decision is made regarding promotion 
or pay, the evaluation process is punitive rather than helpful. 


Even if your department were not interested in evaluating your teaching, you have a 
professional responsibility to do so, since it is the key to teaching improvement. Also, 
evaluations often form a critical part of job interviews, especially if the college for which 
you are interviewing is a "teaching institution" (but even "research institutions" tend to 
demand proof of one's teaching ability in this period of heightened national concern about 
the quality of undergraduate education). 


Types of Evaluation 


Thinking of evaluation as diagnostic and therapeutic can make the practice a natural 
part of your teaching repertoire. Evaluation for feedback and improvement should be a 
continuous process from the first day of class. Your daily interactions with your students 
and their performance in class and on your tests provide a constant stream of information 
about your teaching (if you are attuned to it). However, systematic data collection can 
provide more information (with a higher degree of detail) than these informal channels, 
and you should begin it early in the course. 


For example, after the first two or three weeks of the semester (when things have 
settled down and students have had a chance to formulate some opinions about the course), 
stop the class ten minutes before the end of the period and ask them to take out a sheet of 
paper and draw a line horizontally across the middle of the page. Tell them to list, on the 
top half of the page, three things they like about the course; on the bottom half, three 
things they would like to change if they could (note the positive phrasing of the second 
request). Remind them not to sign the papers, and ask for a student volunteer to collect the 
sheets and deliver them to your office. 


As you read through the first ten or twelve papers, jot down the major categories into 
which their comments seem to fall. This procedure will aid you in tabulating the 
remaining comments and will also serve to keep your attention focused on the most 
important areas of concern. Remember, you are looking for trends in the information and 
should be most concerned with elements that a majority of your students comment upon. Try 
not to let a few negative comments overshadow the good responses you receive. However, if 
only a few students complain about some aspect of the course, but their complaints are 
particularly bitter, you should try to discover the source of their displeasure. After you 
have completed your analysis of their comments, you can stop the next class ten minutes 
early to report on the results of the evaluation. Tell them the elements of the course that 
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they as a class liked the most and if you are going to expand upon or emphasize those 
elements more in the future. Explain what you are going to do about the things they wanted 
to change, or explain why you cannot make the changes. 


This simple evaluation technique yields a number of beneficial effects: it samples the 
things which are uppermost in their minds when they think about the course, demonstrates 
that you are genuinely interested in improving the course and your teaching, and opens the 
way for them to offer comments and suggestions in the future. The net effect of the exercise 
is to open a healthy dialogue between you and your students about the teaching process 
itself. 


Early evaluations of this type enable you to make changes in the course or your teaching 
before it is too late. Summative (end-of-semester) evaluations are important for providing 
an overall measure of your performance and the effectiveness of the course, but they occur 
too late to benefit the students who fill them out. You may wish to conduct simple 
evaluations several times during the semester, to ask about the effectiveness of particular 
units of instruction, for example, or to check on the changes you made earlier. Early, 
repetitive evaluations create a kind of dialogue between you and the students and establish 
an atmosphere in which students are far more likely to speak up when some aspect of the 
course is causing trouble for them. 


Summative evaluations such as the Carolina Course Review can be useful for teaching 
improvement if the questions are related to specific teaching behaviors (see Section III, 
page 54 for more information on the use and interpretation of the CCR). For example, if you 
were to receive a low rating on the statement "My instructor returns exams and assignments 
quickly enough to benefit me," you could take steps to improve the turnaround time for 
grading exams and papers. On the other hand, general items such as "My instructor 
stimulates me to think and learn" are not as useful for teaching improvement--if you got a 
low rating on that item, how would you become more intellectually stimulating? 
Attitudinal items and items which require overall assessments of one's teaching are 
appropriate for making judgments about a teacher's general level of performance in 
comparison to other teachers. 


Input from Colleagues 


Sympathetic colleagues can also provide useful information for improvement of your 
teaching performance. Ask other TA's, especially those with more experience, to observe 
and critique your teaching and offer to do the same for them. They may be able to suggest 
innovative ways to handle the course material, and at the very least they can offer advice 
about areas of your teaching performance with which you may not be satisified. 


You should plan to videotape your classroom performance at least once, but preferably 
twice, (to practice and to check for improvement). The Center for Teaching and Learning 
videotapes classroom teaching free of charge, and provides each teacher with a self- 
evaluation form to aid in the analysis of your performance. You might ask one or more of 
your colleagues to view the tape and offer suggestions, and the Center staff will gladly 
view and critique any teaching tape. Videotapes are excellent for "reliving" every second 
of the class from the students’ perspective (which may be shocking the first time you do it). 
Obviously, tapes make it easier to spot annoying mannerisms and verbal tics, but they also 
make it possible to analyze the entire "flow" of the class period and to identify teaching 
techniques which work well (as well as those which need improvement). Remember, 
however, that videotapes show only classroom behavior (and only in one or two classes)-- 
they don't show how you interact with students in your office or how well your exams test 
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the material you're teaching. Student evaluations and critiques by colleagues are necessary 
if you want to form a complete picture of your strengths and weaknesses. 


Evaluation for administrative purposes should also draw on several sources of data. 
Students can report what happens in your class from day to day, how closely your tests 
match the course material, whether the course is logically organized, and similar aspects 
of your teaching. They cannot judge how much you know about the material or how wisely 
you have chosen the material to cover-only your departmental colleagues can make those 
evaluations. In order to gather the kind of information necessary for making 
administrative decisions, a systematic analysis of all aspects of teaching must be 
conducted. 


This kind of analysis requires that trained colleagues hold consultations with the 
instructor about his/her approach to teaching, observe classroom performance on several 
occasions, examine all course materials and tests, and write a report summarizing their 
findings. This information is then combined with data from student evaluations to form a 
complete, balanced analysis of teaching performance. Moreover, similarly complete 
evaluations of other teachers in the department are necessary if meaningful comparisons 
are to be made. Finally, teachers should be given a reasonable amount of time to correct any 
shortcomings before administrative decisions are made which will affect their careers. 


General Rules for Evaluation 


A few general rules regarding evaluation procedures should always be observed: 


1. End-of-semester evaluation questionnaires should be administered during the 
last week of class, never during the final exam. (If you give it before the 
exam, students often resent having to spend the first part of the period, when 
they are fresh and ready for the exam, for something not related to the test; 
if you ask them to fill it out after they finish the exam, they are usually 
tired and in a hurry to leave and will not generally consider the evaluation 
questions very carefully.) 


2. Students should have adequate time to fill out evaluation questionnaires (for 
the Carolina Course Review, allow at least 20 minutes). 


3. Anonymity on all student evaluations (formative or summative) should be 
guaranteed. 


4. End-of-semester evaluations should not be examined by the teacher until 
course grades are officially recorded. 


5. The teacher should leave the room when students are filling out evaluations 
(research has shown that students tend to rate teachers more highly if they 
are in the room when the form is administered). 


6. If colleague observations are part of the evaluation process, the observers 
should use a checklist or similar instrument to foster inter-rater reliability. 
(Ideally, they should also be trained in observation skills.) 
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Validity of Student Evaluations 


Finally, we must add a few words about the validity and reliability of student 
evaluations. Literally hundreds of researchers have probed these issues in the last twenty 
years, and their results tend to confirm the stability, consistency, and validity of student 
ratings of instruction. Student evaluations do tend to correlate positively with "expected 
grade,” but the reason for this relationship is open to interpretation. Some research 
indicates that, on standardized outcome measures, students actually learn more from 
teachers they rate highly, so one should expect that the anticipated grades would 
correlate well with the ratings. In general, most factors that one might expect to influence 
student evaluations have little or no effect. Neither student characteristics (sex, age, class 
level), course characteristics (size, subject matter), nor instructor characteristics (sex, rank, 
age, etc.) have much effect on the outcome, provided the instruments and procedures are 
sound. 
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Section III: 
Management Issues 


SECTION III: 
MANAGEMENT ISSUES 


TIME MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 


The rarest and most valuable commodity at UNC is not money or 
knowledge, but time. As a TA you may be so overworked that you SNR 
will not be able to do your job as well as you would like. How can you balance 
your responsibilities to your job with the demands of your Pras program 
and your personal life? The solution, as you might expect, lies in carefu 
planning. One of the first steps in successful time management is to 
puioritize tasks, but to set Poor es you must be ea admit that certain 

ard or distasteful tasks take precedence over others which are easy or 
pleasant--grading fifty essay exams is no pleasant duty, but it must be done 
expeditiously (and well) in order to benefit your students. Moreover, if you 
expect to Diteve a teaching career in higher education, you will always be 
faced with the problem of juggling teaching duties with other demands on 
your time. Some simple rules for time management may help you cope with 
these demands, but if you anticipate problems in this area (based on your past 
experience) you may wish to seek professional assistance before you become 
swamped. 


PLANNING, LONG-RANGE AND SHORT-RANGE 


Survey the tasks you will face over the entire semester. List the major deadlines for 
seminar papers and your other schoolwork, then list the tasks and deadlines for your TA- 
ship. Note the dates for any trips you plan to make or for any extracurricular 
responsibilities you may have. Get a calendar and study your lists to discover the "crunch 
points" on which several tasks converge. See if you can reschedule some deadlines to 
eliminate the overload, but if you can't, you must plan to finish some tasks ahead of their 
formal deadlines. For example, if you have inadvertently planned to administer a major 
essay exam for the same week a major seminar paper is due, you may be able to move the 
exam to a different point in the semester or get permission to turn in your paper late. If 
neither option is possible, you may need to set your own (earlier) deadline for the seminar 
paper--AND STICK TO IT. 


Short-range planning consists of the week-by-week and day- by-day preparations one 
must make in order to take care of the business at hand. Successful people (from graduate 
students to business executives) have appointment books or planning calendars divided into 
time increments appropriate to their scheduling needs (e.g. physicians usually schedule 
their days in 15-minute increments, graduate students in one-hour increments). At the 
beginning of the week—preferably on Sunday night--examine the week's schedule, estimate 
the time you will need for each task, and write down when you will work on them. In other 
words, you should know that on Tuesday, from 9:00 am to noon, you will be grading 
homework assignments your students submitted on Monday. Seminar reading might be 
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scheduled for the 1:00 pm to 4:00 pm slot, and running a computer analysis of preliminary 
data for your dissertation might occupy most of your Tuesday evening. 


Don't forget to provide time for relaxation and enjoyment of friends or family--getting 
away from your work, even for a short time, makes you more effective when you return to it. 
As new tasks crop up from day to day (as they inevitably will), ENTER THEM ON YOUR 
CALENDAR. Your calendar is both a tool for accomplishing your tasks and a weapon 
against the tendency to say "yes" when you should be saying "no" to new demands on your 
time. 


Prioritizing your tasks will help you decide how much time you need to spend on them 
(and when you need to spend it). The homework assignments you grade on Tuesday have to 
be returned in Wednesday's class so students can use them to prepare for an exam, and your 
seminar meets on Wednesday morning, so you must be prepared by then to discuss the 
readings. These two tasks may have equivalent priority weight, but if events intervene 
which make it impossible to hold to Tuesday's schedule, you know that your computer 
analysis could be run later in the week, since it has a lower weekly priority (although it 
may have a very high long- range priority). Also, giving the most difficult tasks the 
highest daily priority forces you to tackle them first and get them out of the way. 


AVOIDING PROCRASTINATION 


The best weapon against procrastination is a deadline, so set deadlines for all kinds of 
tasks--even cleaning your apartment. A common work pattern observed in graduate students 
(undoubtedly acquired in their undergraduate careers) consists of doing very little until just 
before a major deadline, then "pulling an all-nighter" (or several) in order to get the job 
done. They may rationalize this kind of behavior by maintaining that they "work best 
under pressure," when the truth is that they don't work at all unless they are under 
pressure. 


The trick to getting around this problem is to learn to set your own deadlines. Breaking 
a large task, such as major research paper, into a series of small, discrete units with 
deadlines for each one can help you avoid a last-minute rush to finish on time. Working on 
smaller pieces of a large task also allows you to concentrate on one element at a time so the 
daunting size of the original task does not become an excuse for procrastination. Moreover, 
each time you successfully meet one of your own deadlines, you enjoy a sense of 
accomplishment and progress toward the larger goal. 


PITFALLS OF PERFECTIONISM 


Spending thirty hours writing a one-page critique of a seminar reading or typing up your 
class notes are symptomatic of perfectionism put to inappropriate use. Obviously you 
should always try to do your best, but often "the best" may be considerably less than 
perfection. In other words, you should also try to evaluate each task in terms of the 
appropriate standard of performance it requires. Taking extra time and effort to write 
elaborate comments on your students’ essay exams is an appropriate use of perfectionism. 


Perfectionism can also lead to procrastination; some people put off starting on projects 
because they have unrealistic performance standards for their work. Ironically, their 
procrastination often results in a poor performance, since they don't have time to doa good 


job. 
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The three pillars of time management are planning, avoiding procrastination, and using 
perfectionism in the service of appropriate ends. These guidelines are simple enough to 
understand, but you may find them difficult to implement if you have never been very good 
at keeping to a schedule. However, mastering these techniques will yield enormous 
benefits, both now and in the future. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


The University Calendar lists academic events which are repeated, for the most part, 
from semester to semester. If the calendar is out of date when you are reading this 
handbook, see your departmental secretary or consult The Graduate School Record or The 


Undergraduate Bulletin for the current academic year. 


The University academic year (approximately mine months) is divided into 
two semesters. The fall semester begins in mid-August and terminates in December. 
The spring semester starts in January and ends in May. The calendar for the school 
year is published in The Undergraduate Bulletin and The Graduate Bulletin. The 
latter includes not only the basic outline of the semester schedule but also pertinent 
deadlines for graduate exams, theses, dissertations, and applications. 

-Faculty Handbook 


1988-89 UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
Revised July, 1987 


FALL SEMESTER, 1988 
Fall Semester Opens Wednesday, August 24 
Residence halls open for Freshmen & Saturday, August 27 
Transfer Students 
Orientation of all new Freshmen & Sunday, August 24 


Undergraduate Transfer Students 
according to schedule to be announced 


Residence halls open for Returning Monday, August 29 
Students 

Registration according to schedule Monday - Wednesday 
to be announced August 29-31 

Classes begin for all students. Thursday, September 1 


Late registration begins. 
Fee charged for late registration. 


HOLIDAY, Labor Day Monday, September 5 
End of late registration and change Thursday, September 8 


in schedules. No registration accepted 
after this date. 
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Last day to drop a course for 
credit on a student's financial 
account 


Early Warning reports on Freshmen due 


FALL RECESS- 
Instruction ends 5:00 PM 
Instruction Resumes 8:00 AM 


University Day 
(classes cancelled 12-2:00 PM) 


Progress reports for Freshmen due 


Last day for dropping courses 
(Undergraduates) and last day for 
Pass/Fail declarations 


Last day for both graduates and 
undergraduates to file for degree 
to be awarded in December 


Incompletes (IN's) from prior terms 
change to F* (for Undergraduates only) 


Pre-Registration for Spring Semester 


Last day for withdrawal with 
refund from student's financial 
account 


Written examinations for Master's 
candidates for December graduation 
may not be taken after this date 


Thanksgiving Recess. 
Instruction ends 1:00 PM 
Instruction resumes 8:00 AM 


Last day for Graduate Students 
to drop a course 


Final signed copies of Doctoral 
dissertations and Master's theses 
for candidates for the December 
graduation must be filed in the 
Graduate School by this date 
Fall Semester Classes end 


Reading Day 
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Thursday, September 15 


Wednesday, October 5 
Thursday, October 6 
Tuesday, October 11 
Wednesday, October 12 
Wednesday, October 12 
Thursday, October 13 


Friday, October 14 


Wednesday, October 26 
Monday-Friday 
October 31-November 4 


Wednesday, November 2 


Saturday, November 12 


Wednesday, November 23 
Monday, November 28 


Wednesday, November 30 


Friday, December 2 


Friday, December 9 


Monday, December 12 


Fall Semester examinations begin Tuesday, December 13 


Fall Semester examinations end Wednesday, December 21 


The Fall Semester 1988 calendar includes 40 class periods of 50 minutes each on MWF 
and 27 class periods of 75 minutes each on TTh for a total of 67 days. It has 11 uninterrupted 
class weeks for labs, seminars, and recitations. 


Days of Instruction: 


12 - Monday 13 - Tuesday 

14 - Wednesday 14 - Thursday 

14 - Friday 

40 27 

SPRING SEMESTER, 1989 

Spring Semester Opens Wednesday, January 11 
Residence halls open for New Wednesday, January 11 
Students (noon) 
Residence halls open for Returning Thursday, January 12 


Students 


Registration /Schedule changes 


HOLIDAY, Martin Luther King Day 


Classes begin for all students. Late 
registration begins. Fee charged 
for late registration. 


End of late registration and change in 
schedules. No registration accepted 
after this date. 


Last day to drop a course for credit 
on a student's financial account 


Last day for both graduates and 
undergraduates to file for 
degree to be awarded in May 


Early Warning reports on Freshmen due 


Last day for dropping courses 
(Undergraduates) and last day 
for Pass/Fail declarations 
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Thursday-Friday 
January 12-13 


Monday, January 16 


Tuesday, January 17 
Monday, January 23 


Monday, January 30 


Wednesday, February 8 


Friday, February 8 


Monday, February 27 


Incompletes (IN's) from prior terms change 


to F*(for Undergraduates only) 
SPRING RECESS- 

Instruction ends 5:00 PM 
Instruction Resumes 8:00 AM 


Last day for withdrawal with refund 
from student's financial account 


HOLIDAY, Good Friday 

Written examinations for Master's 
candidates for May graduation may 
not be taken after this date 
Pre-Registration for Summer and Fall 
Last day for Graduate Students to drop 
a course Spring Semester 

Classes end 

Final signed copies of Doctoral 
dissertations and Master's theses 

for candidates for the May graduation 
must be filed in the Graduate School 
by this date 

Reading Day 

Spring Semester examinations begin 


Spring Semester examinations end 


Commencement 


Friday, March 10 


Friday, March 10 
Monday, March 20 


Monday, March 20 


Friday, March 24 


Saturday, March 25 


Monday-Friday 
April 3-7 


Friday, April 14 


Thursday, April 27 


Friday, December 2 


Friday, April 28 
Monday, May 1 
Tuesday, May 9 


Sunday, May 14 


The Spring Semester 1989 calendar includes 39 class periods of 50 minutes each on 
MWEF and 28 class periods of 75 minutes each on TTh for a total of 67 days. It has 11 
uninterrupted class weeks for labs, seminars, and recitations. 


Days of Instruction: 
12 - Monday 14 - Tuesday 
14 - Wednesday 14 - Thursday 
13 - Friday 
39 28 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 


ORDERING TEXTBOOKS 


If you have the responsibility for teaching a course, you may also have the 
responsibility for selecting the textbook for the course. Well in advance of each semester, 
instructors are requested by Student Stores to select required textbooks so they can be made 
available in the textbook division. There is at least one secretary in each department who 
is designated as the textbook representative. They have the forms and details for textbook 
ordering. See your departmental secretary for more information or call the Textbook Office 
in Student Stores (962-2432) for deadlines and other specific information. 


PLACING MATERIALS ON RESERVE 


Assigned readings for undergraduate and graduate courses may be placed on reserve in 
the Undergraduate Library and branch libraries, but not in Davis Library or Wilson 
Library. Details on request deadlines, xerox copies of assigned journal articles, and ordering 
new books may be obtained by phone or campus mail from the Reserve Reading Collection 
Librarian at the Robert B. House Undergraduate Library, or the branch library involved. 
For more information on library instructional support services, see the sections on University 
libraries in Section IV, "Resources on Campus" in this handbook. 


COMPUTER SCORING OF EXAMS 


Academic Computing Services (ACS) can score and analyze multiple choice exams. If 
you plan to use this service, your students will need to purchase special scoring sheets at 
Student Stores. For more information on the details of this exam scoring service, contact 
Academic Computing Services in the basement of Phillips Hall (962-6501). 


SPECIFYING CLASSROOM NEEDS 


If you are teaching a course and have special classroom requirements, you can make 
these needs known in two ways: 


(1) fill out the special request form available from the department secretary 


indicating items you will need for a major part of the semester (A copy of this 
form is on the next page) or 


(2) request equipment for short term use from the Classroom Technologies Service 
Center (962-6702). 
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Request form for Special Equipment in Classrooms 


INSTRUCTIONS 


This form should be used only to indicate special classroom 
characteristics for your course offerings where specific room 
requests were not made on your class schedule requisition. We will 
use this information in an effort to make classroom assignments 
based on your needs. Please list each section needing special 
characteristics and circle the desired code numbers on the reverse 
side that correspond to the characteristics listed below. 


Please ask only for those items that will be required for more 
than four or five class meetings. Media equipment is available 
upon request for short term use through the Classroom Technologies 
Service Center (962-6702). 


u SEMINAR ROOM tig SPEAKER PLATFORM 

2 AUDITORIUM 14 BLACKOUT SHADES OR BLINDS 

3 TIERED SEATING (SUITABLE FOR USE WITH A/V EQUIPMENT) 

5 TABLET ARM CHAIRS (FIXED) 16 DIMMABLE LIGHTING 

6 TABLET ARM CHAIRS (MOVABLE) 18 PROJECTION SCREEN 

10 MOVABLE TABLES AND CHAIRS 
(WITHOUT TABLET ARM) 
Do not ask for rooms equipped with items 19 through 34 unless 
equipment will be needed for more than four or five class 
meetings. The Classroom Technologies Service Center (962-6702) 
can make media equipment available for limited use. 

19 16MM FILM PROJECTOR 25 SOUND SYSTEM 

20 SLIDE PROJECTOR 26 IBM MICROCOMPUTERS 

ik OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY Ze APPLE MACINTOSH MICROCOMPUTERS 


PROJECTOR 34 DUAL PROJECTORS 
oz VIDEO PROJECTOR 
23 VIDEO MONITOR 
24 VIDEO TAPE PLAYBACK 

EQUIPMENT 


De I 
SPCH 042 R 005 needs movable tables and chairs and a slide projector 


(ex) SPCH 042 R 005 1S 2S Su GLC LA 2648 
SUBJECT NUMBER L/R SECTION LOeZOm ole 2eteo bea com. O. 2134 


(ERASE SO SE RS SAE IS I PEE EEE SO STE SSE BE EAE NIE TET DEE LESLIE EEL LADLE CELL GLEE I ELE LOE COLETTE NTE SRD EEE LAL EPL AE SLE DEE LEIS, 


CAROLINA COURSE REVIEW 


The Carolina Course Review is an excellent teaching evaluation program available to 
any teacher at UNC. Although it is largely a voluntary program, many departments now 
encourage or require their teaching staff—especially the TA's--to use the Review as a 
teaching evaluation instrument. In the last published review (from Fall Semester, 1987), 
418 instructors (teaching 585 courses) from 30 schools and departments participated. Figure 
4 on page 55 shows the type of computer printout that you would receive if you used the 
Review. Note that most of the questions are keyed to actual behaviors (e.g. “identifies 
major or important points in the course,” and "returns exams and assignments quickly enough 
to benefit me"), which means that the Review is a useful diagnostic tool for teaching 
improvement. Also, you can add up to five optional questions about specific aspects of the 
course that may not be covered by the regular questions. 


Administration 


Early in the Fall and Spring Semesters, departments are asked to submit the names of 
teachers who want to use the Review in their classes. If you don't get an announcement 
within the first month or so of the semester you should check with your departmental 
secretary about using the Review. If necessary, you may contact the Course Review office 
directly (but it is preferable to try your department first). Packets of questionnaires are 
prepared for each class and delivered to the departments during the last few weeks of the 
semester; you can administer the questionnaires at any time thereafter. On the day when 
the Review is given to the class, you choose a student volunteer to collect the forms, seal 
them in an envelope, and deliver them to the department office. 


The completed forms are collected by the Course Review staff and prepared for 
processing by the Academic Computing Center. The results of the Review from the Fall 
Semester will be sent to you by the end of January; Spring Semester results will be sent by 
the end of May. You will receive a computer printout like the one in Figure 4, showing a 
table of response frequencies, the mean and standard deviation of ratings for each question, 
and a percentile score (courses which had question scores less than yours). The 
questionnaires themselves are considered to be the personal property of the instructor and 
are returned with the printout. Since students usually write additional comments on the 
forms, you should examine them carefully to glean this information. The department 
chairperson will also automatically receive a copy of your computer printout. 


The results are also published for the benefit of students just prior to preregistration in 
the subsequent semester. For example, the Fall, 1987, Course Review was published in 
Spring, 1988. The tabloid-format Review contains summary scores (based on weighted 
averages of responses to the 21 survey questions) and a simplified chart of the norm group 
percentile for each of these summary scores (see Figure 5 on page 56). 


Interpretation 


You can learn a great deal about your teaching by carefully examining the printout of 
your Review results (Figure 4). First, note how many of the students enrolled actually 
filled out the forms (the enrollment is given in the upper left-hand comer, but you will need 
to count the frequency of responses to determine how many filled out the forms). If you wait 
until the last day of class to administer the Review, the attendance will often be extremely 
low unless you have planned something for that day that will guarantee high attendance. 
If you give it during the period designated for the final exam, many students will simply 
fail to fill out the forms (or they may decide to "punish" you by giving low ratings). Ifa 
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FIGURE 5: Carolina Course Review Summary Score 


COURSE: ENROLLMENT: 120 SURVEYED: 92 
PROFESSOR: 


SUMMARY PERFORMANCE MEASURES THIS INSTRUCTOR/COURSE 
(1=Strong Disapproval, ..., 5=Strong Approval) 


COMPARED TO OTHERS 


1. Instructor's in class performance 
2. Reading Assignments 

3. Exams and grading 

4. Value of the learning experience 
5. Amount of student effort required 


SPECIFIC SURVEY QUESTIONS 
(SD=Strongly Disagree, ..., SA=Strongly Agree) SA MISS 


Instructor presents difficult material clearly. 
Instructor is actively helpful. 

Amount of student effort required is reasonable. 
Course was a valuable learning experience. 


Grades expected by students: A=17, B=46, C=25, D=2, F=0 


substantial portion of the class did not participate in the Review, you cannot be sure that 
the results reflect a true picture of student opinion about the course. Assuming that most of 
the class filled out the Review, you should next note the mean (numeric average) of the 
responses for each question. 


Although the Review uses a five-point scale, most students tend to rate their teachers 
on the high end of the scale, so if the mean on a question is much below 4.0, it could indicate 
a problem area. The standard deviation statistic is a measure of the "spread" of the scores 
for each item--in other words, it indicates the degree of divergence of opinion among your 
students on that item. If the standard deviation for an item is very large (above .75), it 
may mean that you are succeeding very well with some of your students, but failing 
miserably with others--perhaps you are teaching to the top 10% of the class. You can see 
this pattern better in the column entitled "frequency of response.” If you see clusters of 
responses at the bottom ("strongly disagree") and the top ("strongly agree"), this pattern is 
a clear signal that you failed to meet the needs of a portion of the class. Generally 
speaking, responses should cluster above the mid-point of the scale. You should seek 
explanations for any responses that fall below that point. 


The norm group percentile figures reflect the percentage of people who scored below you 
on that item. This group represents the teachers who participated in the Course Review 
between Spring 1982 and Spring 1984 (2000 courses). You should understand that that this 
score is very sensitive to small changes in your mean score. For example, the 90th percentile 
level for question number one, "identifies major points,” is 4.56, but the 10th percentile level 
for that same item is 3.51. In other words, a drop of 1.00 in your mean score for an item can 
have drastic effects on your percentile score. 


On the whole, you should pay close attention to deviations in the pattern of responses. 
For example, if most of your mean scores are above 4.3, but your scores on items 11, 13, and 14 
(which relate to testing and grading) are less than 3.2, it would indicate that students like 
the course and your teaching but they have severe trouble with your exams. 
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The summary evaluations at the bottom of the printout are weighted averages of 
special groups of the 21 Review questions—instructor's in-class performance, reading 
assignments, exams, etc. These scores are not as useful for diagnostic purposes, but they do 
reflect your overall teaching performance (and they will be published in the Course 
Review brochure). 


The staff of the Center for Teaching and Learning will be glad to help you interpret the 
results of the Course Review and suggest ways to improve your teaching effectiveness. For 
more information about the administration of the Course Review, you should contact Prof. 
Dennis Appleyard, in Gardner Hall, 966-2383 (Campus Box #3305). 


STUDENT PROBLEMS AND REFERRALS 


As an instructor, you will teach students with varying abilities and 
needs. Your students may need special academic help. Students may also 
come to you for advice on personal matters. In some cases, you will be able 
to work with or advise a student with a special need. In other cases, you 
may want to refer a student to one of the groups on campus which are set 
up to serve the special needs of students. Following is a list and brief 
description of some of these groups: 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES 
General College: Academic Advisors 


Location: Steele Building 
Telephone: 966-5116 
Hours: Hours vary according to individual advisors 


All freshmen are assigned an academic advisor before they enter UNC. These faculty 
advisors are available to help students in any academic matter from choosing courses to 
getting assistance with academic problems. This is probably the first place to call when a 
student in your class is having academic problems. Instructors should call the student's 
advisor as soon as the student begins having difficulty and request that the advisor meet 
with the student and refer the student for help. You can also request that the advisor meet 
with you and the student to discuss the academic problem and possible solutions. 


Another method exists to refer students in your class who are having academic 
difficulty with your course. Before midterm examinations, the Dean's office sends out a 
form to all instructors. Instructors are requested to write down the names of all students who 
have below a C average. The Dean's office then notifies the advisor of each student on the 


list. 
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The Learning Skills Center 


Location: 2nd floor-Phillips Annex 

Telephone: 962-3782 

Hours: Fall/Spring: 8 a.m. - 8 p.m., M-Th; 8 a.m. - 4 p.m., F 
Summer. a.0l..- /)p.m., Mol bl; 8:a.m. = 4s i 

Other: Handouts on services available 


The UNC Learning Skills Center offers its services to students at any academic level 
who wish to improve their reading and learn to study efficiently. The Center tries to meet 
a variety of individual needs as its goal is to increase student retention at the University by 
developing independent, self-confident learners. Services are offered to students on a 
voluntary, non-credit, individualized basis. Advisors and teachers often refer students to 
the program, especially if reading tests indicate that students may have problems keeping 
up with the great amounts of reading required in University courses. An even greater 
number of students decide for themselves that they would like to improve their reading 
speed and comprehension because reading is crucial to academic success. The structure of the 
program is flexible. Students may seek walk-in consultations on study problems or may 
enroll in short, individualized lab programs in study skills. Students who seek long-term 
development of one or more skills may choose three or more one-hour sessions a week at 
times convenient for them. They set up their own course of study, in a series of conferences 
with an instructor, and work on assignments at their own pace. Work on reading methods 
emphasizes flexibility. Comprehension work includes exercises on vocabulary, sentence and 
paragraph structure, larger patterns of organization, logic, and critical analysis. 
Specialized assignments are available on study methods and the application of reading 
skills to subject matter in the humanities, the sciences, and the social sciences. In the future, 
the Center will also offer undergraduates a series of seminar classes on specific study topics 
such as note taking, textbook reading, and test preparation. 


For students who enroll for long-term skills development, the Center can, at the 
student's request, arrange to send progress reports to an instructor or advisor. The Center is 
also willing to consult with instructors who have identified reading skill problems in their 
class as a whole. Stop by or call the Center for more information on how they can help you 
and your students. 


The Writing Center 


Location: Undergraduate Library 
Telephone: 962-4060 
Hours: TBA 


The Writing Center is a free, no-credit, ungraded tutorial service offered by the English 
Department for students who need extra help in their writing. The service is not limited to 
students in English courses. Instructors may recommend that a student go to the Center for 
tutoring if that student is having special problems. Students are also welcome to come on 
their own to the Center. The Center does not edit or proofread papers, but it can help 
students plan and draft papers, revise weak ones, strengthen writing skills, and overcome 
writing problems the student wants or needs to work on. Students should bring a copy of the 
paper assignment and/or a graded paper when they come so the tutors can give more 
specific help. Students should plan to come to the Center early in the semester and well 
before the assignment is due so that they can benefit fully from this tutoring. 
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The staff is also quite willing to look at those puzzling papers you sometimes get and to 
offer suggestions for strengthening students’ writing outside the Center under your 
supervision. If you have questions about the Center's services, stop by their offices in the 
Undergraduate Library. 


Handicapped Student Services 


Location: Room 5, Steele Building 
Telephone: 966-4041 
Hours: 8:00 - 5:00 


Students with handicaps (previously identified or perceived) may be referred to 
Handicapped Student Services for assistance. Temporarily disabled students can also be 
referred to this office for assistance. 


GENERAL STUDENT SUPPORT SERVICES 
Student Development and Counseling Center 


Location: Nash Hall 
Telephone: 962-2175 
Hours: 8:00 - 5:00 


Often students will tell you that they need high grades in order to get into law school 
or medical school, when it is obvious to you that their goals are unrealistic. Often, too, you 
will realize that students have skills or talents that they have not yet recognized. The 
staff of the Student Development and Counseling Center is prepared to provide 
professional, psychological counseling for students who need academic, career and personal 
guidance. Appointments for counseling and testing are arranged at the student's 
convenience. The program may be completed in a few days or may be carried on over a 
longer period. 


Student Health Service 


Location: Building next to Kenan Stadium 

Telephone: 966-2281 

Hours: M-F 9 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m. - 12 noon 

After Hours: 24 hour medical and psychiatric services for emergencies 
Other: Brochure on general services available 


The Student Health Service provides the comprehensive health services for students 
including professional counseling. The Mental Health staff is available to help a student 
gain perspective on any personal problems. It can be helpful for a student to talk with 
skilled professionals about concerns with relationships, stress, uncomfortable feelings or 
loneliness. Student Health does not provide medical excuses for individual classes or 
examinations. During final exams, a student may be placed on an absent list for medical 
reasons and the list is forwarded to the Dean's office. 


The Health Education staff provide programs in lifestyle and self-care skills including 
components on exercise, nutrition, weight control, chemical and substance abuse, and stress 


management. 
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Following is a list of the services offered by Student Health: 


Clinical Medicine Allergy Clinic 

Mental Health Pharmacy 

Sports Medicine Dental Care (limited) 

Women's Health Immunization/Injections/Vaccines 
Health Education Health Forms for Applications 


Student Legal Services 


Location: Room 222, Carolina Union 
Telephone: 962-1303 
Hours: 8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. M-F 


The legal services program is sponsored by Student Government acting under the 
authority of the Student Congress and funded from student activities fees. Legal advice, 
counseling, and representation will be provided within the restrictions of funding 
available. The goal of the Student Government plan is to provide students with assistance 
in understanding the factors that should be considered when one seeks legal advice, to 
determine if a lawyer's services are or are not necessary, and to provide appropriate 
representation or referral. 


International Student Center 


Location: 1st Floor, Carolina Union 
Telephone: 962-5661 
Hours: 9:00 - 4:00 


The International Center in the Student Union serves as the principal administrative, 
programming, and counseling office for international students and faculty. It is a source of 
information for U.S. students going abroad. The Center's major administrative 
responsibilities include: providing advice and assistance to individuals and departments on 
matters pertaining to U.S. government rules and regulations affecting foreign students and 
scholars; approval of all short-term visitors, as well as foreign students and faculty, for 
payroll purposes; processing of all U.S. Immigration Service documents for the University’s 
foreign students and faculty; evaluation of Financial Certificates of all undergraduate and 
graduate applicants for admission; administering various study abroad scholarship 
programs; and coordinating five community-based programs for foreign students and 
scholars. 


UNC Campus Y 


Location: Campus Y Building 

Telephone: 962-2333 

Hours: 8:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. weekdays 

Other: Brochure on extensive programs available 


The Campus Y Program offers students the opportunity for experiential learning. When 
students participate in one of the Y's programs, they are often able to try out ideas they 
may be learning about in class. While programs are focused on action at the local level, the 
programs often have a global scope. The Y offers a number of programs including volunteer 
service, involvement in social issues, global action and campus issues. 
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Section IV: 


Resources on Campus 


SECTION IV: 
RESOURCES ON CAMPUS 


ne EEE 


INSTRUCTOR SUPPORT SERVICES 


There are five main centers on campus which provide direct instructional 
support services to instructors of classes in Academic Affairs. They are (1) the 
Center for Teaching and Learning; (2) the Classroom Technologies Service | 
Center; (3) the Microcomputing Su Pore Center; (4) the Academic Computing 
Center; and the (5) the University Libraries. There are many other units on 
campus which andere single disciplines or para of Hen Pech (e.g., Foreign 
Language Lab, IRSS). TA's should check with the TA coordinator or other 
instructors in the department for names and services of these resource units. 


CENTER FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 


Location: 316 Wilson Library 

Telephone: 966-1289 

Hours: 8:30 - 4:30 M-F 

Use: Call to schedule an appointment 
Other: Brochure and handouts available 


The Center for Teaching and Learning (CTL) offers five basic areas of services to 
instructors: instructional design, teacher training, classroom videotaping, T.A. training, and 
the Self-Service Media Lab. 


Instructional Design Services: The CTL staff can assist teachers in organizing, planning, 
and developing their lectures, courses and associated materials. CTL is prepared to work 
closely with instructors to ensure that their instructional intent will be achieved. The staff 
can develop or locate appropriate instructional materials in a variety of formats. Services 
include production of original materials in the following formats: print, videotape, 
slide/tape programs, computer-based instructional software, videodisk lessons, overhead 
transparencies, and slides of original materials. The Center also maintains a Self-Service 
Media Lab where instructors can produce simple teaching materials quickly and efficiently. 


Teacher Training Services: The teacher training service helps instructors evaluate and 
improve their teaching skills. Services include critique of teaching videotapes, classroom 
observation, individual consultations, assistance with interpretation of Carolina Course 
Review results, and special training sessions for TA's and faculty. These services can be 
tailored to the specific needs of departments and individuals. 


Classroom Videotaping: At the request of an instructor, a CTL staff member will 


videotape a class session. The primary purpose of this service is to provide a way for 
instructors to look at and begin to evaluate their teaching, including both delivery and 
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method. Instructors are given the videotape to look at privately. They may also discuss the 
session with a CTL consultant if they wish. 


T.A. Training Program: CTL offers a Teaching Orientation Day each fall for new TA's 
and a TA handbook containing useful advice about teaching, University policies, and an 
inventory of teaching resources available at UNC-CH. The Center also assists departments 
in setting up training programs for teaching assistants, and in reviewing and supplementing 
existing programs. 


Self-Service Media Lab: Refer to the handout below. 


( Il Self-Service Media Lab 


The CTL Faculty Media Lab has been designed and equipped to allow you to produce 
visual materials for teaching which do not require the design and planning help of our 
staff. In the lab, we offer equipment and self-instructional aids to help you, or someone 
working for you, produce materials easily and economically. 


This self-service facility contains easy-to-use equipment for producing a variety of 
instructional materials. Our staff will provide any training you or your assistant will 
need. Lab equipment is available to you at no charge, and materials you will need, such 
as Kodalith and thermal transparency film, are provided in the lab. The Lab contains 


facilities for producing the following materials: 
35mm 
slides 


35mm Slides 
Our staff will be glad to train you or a designated 
assistant to use our still camera copystand. With 
film and this equipment, you can produce color 
slides of flat copy materials (imagery from printed 
material, drawings or photos) as well as small 
objects. The Center will provide a roll of 
Ektachrome 100 Daylight Slide Film (24 
exposures) and will arrange for your film to be 
processed at no charge to you. 


son 


Lettering an raphic 


With our Macintosh computer you can create simple 


For legible and effective title slides, you can use 
Kodalith film, a high contrast, black and white 
negative film. After the film is developed, you can 
color the slides in the Lab. 


Thermal Overhead Transparencies 


Photocopied material can be transferred to an 
overhead transparency in a matter of seconds with 
our Thermofax machine. The Center maintains a 
supply of film in a variety of styles and colors, and 
will provide 25 sheets of thermal film. Frames are 
also available if you want to mount the 
transparencies you make. 
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The Self-Service Media Lab, which is located in 318 Wilson Library, is open 
Monday to Friday from 9:00 until 4:30. Please call 966-1289 and make an 
appointment to be certain the equipment will be available when you need it. 


graphics and large bold type needed for overhead 
transparencies, slides or handouts. Several software 
programs are available for your use, including disks 
of already produced clip art. Our staff will provide 
instruction and help you print your images. To save 
your files, bring a 3.5 computer disk, or purchase 
one from us. 


Computer Software 

In addition, the Center has a collection of academic 
software programs which include instructional 
software or teaching tools for most disciplines. 
These programs are available for preview and use 
within the lab - please call for an appointment. 


About Copyright 
The copyright law of the US (Title 17, US Code) governs 
the making of photocopies or other reproductions of 
copy-righted materials. It is the faculty member's 
responsibility to obtain permission to make such copies 
from the copyright holder if permission is required or if 
materials are made for continued use in classes in future 
semesters. Sample permission letters are available in the lab. 


CLASSROOM TECHNOLOGIES SERVICE CENTER 


Location: 111 Abernethy Hall 
Telephone: 966-1533 
Hours: 8:00 - 5:00 M-F 


The Classroom Technologies Service Center (CTSC) provides technical and 
communications support for classroom teaching by Academic Affairs departments. The 
CTSC offers three areas of direct services: Equipment and Technical Services, the Photo 
Lab, and Instructional Television. 


Equipment and Technical Services (ETS) 


Location: ,111 Abernethy Hall 
Telephone: 966-4439 
Hotline: 962-6702 

Hours: 8:00 - 5:00 M-F 


ETS provides media equipment and computers for classroom use and is responsible 
for equipping and operating Master Classrooms. ETS also operates the Classroom 
Hotline, a centralized service for receiving and referring requests for repairs and 
maintenance of classroom facilities. 


Some media equipment is permanently located in cabinets and projection rooms in 
lecture halls and classrooms. Other equipment is available from the ETS equipment 
inventory. If you need media equipment support for your classes either for occasional use 
or for the entire semester, call the Classroom Hotline to reserve or arrange access to the 
equipment. 


Call the Classroom Hotline to report problems with chalkboards, blackout shades, 
electricity, seating, screens, projectors, lighting, windows, video equipment, or anything 
else that prevents you from using the classroom in the way you need to. Classroom 
Hotline Telephone: 962-6702. 


If you plan to use media or computers frequently, you should consider scheduling 
your course in a master classroom supported by CTSC. Each master classroom is equipped 
with the following: microcomputer (IBM compatible and Macintosh), video projector 
with microcomputer and videotape display capability, videotape or videodisk player, 
slide projector, overhead projector, film projector and connection to the broadband cable 
for date and video transmissions. 


On the next page there is a list of classrooms currently equipped for computer and 


media use. Semester use of master classrooms and other classrooms may be scheduled 
through Classroom Scheduling in the Registrar's Office. 
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Classrooms Currently Equipped for Computer/Media Use 


Slide Film Ovrhd Video Video Video 
Room Proj Proj Proj Playback Display Computer Audio Disc Cap 


(see note) 


Coker 201 x Xx 4 pate 144 
Gardner x Xx x x a ee Mac, PC X Si 
308 
Greenlaw 101 x 2 X X Ned PC X x 180 
Greenlaw 222 x 4 x a x 54 
Hamilton 100 x x Xx x ee X 450 
Hanes Art 2 X X x Oe Mac, PC 4 300 
121 
Howell 104 X X X X w 4 192 
Manning 209 x 4 Xx ener Mac, PC X 189 
Peabody 104 x X 105 
Phillips 332 x nt wis Mac Tt 
Saunders 212 x x By PC 90 
Venable 308 x x x x he Mac, PC x 100 
Wilson Lib. x 4 4 x ne ee Mac, PC Xx x 30 
304 


Boldface type denotes Master Classroom. 


¥ Capable of video playback only 
ee 3 Capable of displaying PC computer - Color Graphics Adaptor, plus item * above 
* * * Capable of displaying PC computer - Enhanced Graphics Adaptor, plus items * and * * above 


To reserve equipment for ad hoc or semester use in rooms not listed above, please call the Classroom 
Hotline (2-6702). 


cc a 
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Photo Lab 


Location: Swain Hall 
Telephone: 962-2087 
Hours: 8:00 - 5:00 M-F 


The Photo Lab provides photography for studio set-ups, location shots, portraits, 
documentation, and application/composite head shots. Custom lab services offered are 
custom black/white printing, black/white and color processing, slide production and 
duplication, and copy reproduction in a variety of formats. 


Instructional Television (ITV) 


Location: 08 Peabody Hall 
Telephone: 966-507 
Hours: 8:00 - 5:00 M-F 


Instructional Television produces both video and audio materials for your 
instructional activities. Whether it's an interview, a panel discussion, a simulation of 
a chemical process, a demonstration, or a Spanish play, the ITV staff can produce audio 
and video material for your class. ITV is also the place to go for duplication of audio 
and video taping. In conjunction with the Microelectronics Center of North Carolina's 
microwave communications network, ITV also supports teleconferences and teleclasses 
linking UNC-CH with ten other North Carolina campuses. ITV provides staff and 
facilities for satellite-downlinked teleconferences, and also provides an instructional 
support video channel on the campus cable. 


MICROCOMPUTING SUPPORT CENTER 


Location: 402 Hanes Hall 
Telephone: 962-0101 Information 
962-3601 User Service 
Other: Handouts and brochures on services available 


The Microcomputing Support Center (MSC) provides a number of microcomputing 
support services in four basic areas: instructional computing, user support, training and 
outreach, and research and development. 


The MSC offers hands-on classes in supported software applications. They also offer 
special classes for departments or groups, short courses, luncheon colloquia and a software 
library. For more information on the specific services offered by the MSC, go by their offices 
in Hanes Hall and pick up their Information Series Brochures which include: 


MSC Services Training and Outreach 
Microcomputer User Services Instructional Computing 
Faculty Loaner Programs Buying a Computer 

Using the Labs Research and Development 


Microcomputer Labs 
The labs are open to the University community for UNC business. The labs may be used 


at no charge. Lab assistants are available to help you whether you are a new user who 
needs help getting started or an experienced user with a question about one of the supported 
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word processing programs. Contact Linwood Futtrelle (962-4404) to reserve labs when 
available. Following is a listing of Microcomputing Facilities at UNC-CH. 


Microcomputing Facilities — Fall 1988 


Locations 


R. B. House 
Undergraduate Library 
Microcomputer Room 
962-0191 


Venable Hall 
Room 307 
962-7032 


Health Sciences Library 
Learning Resources Center 
Basement 

962-0600 


Greenlaw Hall 

219 Greenlaw (MS DOS) 
966-5786 

221 Greenlaw (Mac Lab) 
966-4586 


Davis Library 

232 Davis (MS DOS Lab) 
962-4601 

7001 Davis (Mac Lab) 
962-7121 


Manning Hall Stat Lab 
Room 15A 
966-1021 


Print & Conversion Lab 
Undergraduate Library 
Lower Floor 

962-0191 


Law School 

Room G09 

Law Library, 3rd level 
962-0279 


Gardner Hall 
Room 05 


Hours* 


8am-midnight 
Fri 8am-Spm 


Sun Ipm-midnight 
M-Th 8am-lam 

Fri 8am-Spm 

Sat noon-6pm 

Sun lpm-lam 

M-F —7:45am-11:45pm 
Sat 9am-6pm 

Sun noon-11:45pm 


Open every day except Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Year’s Day. 


8am-midnight 
Fri 8am-S5pm 
Ipm-midnight 


8am-midnight 
Fri 8am-Spm 


Sun 1pm-midnight 
M-Fri 8am-1lipm 
Sat 9am-7pm 
Sun Ipm-11pm 
M-F  9am-noon,ipm-Spm 
Sun lpm-6pm 
M-Th 8am-midnight 
Fri 8am-8pm 
Sat 9am-2pm 
Sun Ipm-midnight 
24 hours/day 

7 days/week 


Dorms: Avery, Carmichael, Dorm hours 


Cobb, Connor, Craige, 
Ehringhaus, Everette, 
Hinton James, Kenan, 
Lewis, Morrison, Parker, 
Spencer, Whitehead. 


Hardware 


15 MS DOS PCs 


35 MS DOS PCs 
25 MACs 


12 MS DOS PCs 
8 MACs 
1 Apple LaserWriter** 
1 HP Laser Printer** 


20 MS DOS PCs 
20 MACs 


9 MS DOS PCs 

1 HP Laser Printer** 
10 MACs 

1 LaserWriter** 


10 MS DOS PCs 
(3 1/2" disks only) 


1 LaserWriters** 
1 HP Laser Printers** 
1 Apple Iet 


10 MS DOS PCs 


2 MS DOS PCs 
1 Apple Ile 
1 MAC 


Mixture of MS DOS PCs 
and MACs 


Hours may vary due to holidays, recesses, and demand. 

Notice of these changes will be posted in the labs, or call 2-0101. 
** Please supply your own paper to be used with the laser printers. 
For Printing only, user provides own software 
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Reservations/Software 


Software: Microsoft Word, PC-Write and Word- 
Perfect Connected to mainframe. 


Equipment reservations available. Software: MS 
Word, PC-Write, MacWrite, MacPaint, Lotus, 
Systat, WordPerfect, Excel, MacDraw, Pascal 
and other course-related so{tware. 


Equipment reservations available (for 
course—ware users only). Software: WordPcr- 
fect, Systat, Lotus, PC-Wnite, Norton Utilities 
MacWrite, MacDraw, MS Word, MS Works, 
Excel, Mac Public Domain Software, IBM PC 
User Group Software. 


Software: Microsoft Word and MacWrite. 


Software: Microsoft Word (for PC and Mac), 
WordPerfect, PC-Write, Excel, MacDraw, 
MacPaint, and MacWrite. 


Designed for use by social science faculty and 
their students. Software: PC/SAS, Systat, con- 
nected mainframe. 


Software: MS Word, WordPerfect, PC-Write, 
MacWrite, others. 


Software: MS Word, WordPerfect, Cite-right, 
PC-Wnite 


Connected to mainframe. No software available, 
please bring your own. 


Some connected to mainframe. Software: DOS, 
bring your own (Copies of shareware are avail- 
able from Micro User Service) 


Revised: 5/27/88 


ACADEMIC COMPUTING SERVICES 


Location: Basement of Phillips Hall 
Telephone: 962-6501 
Hours: Always open, except on major holidays 
Other: Brochures on services available 


Academic Computing Services (ACS) offers several services which support instructors 
in their teaching. These services include electronic class rolls and exam scoring. Instructors 
may electronically view their class rolls on mainframe computer workstations or download 
them to microcomputers through ACS facilities. This service is helpful if you have a large 
enrollment. ACS can also score and analyze multiple choice exams. 


Academic Computing Services also offers a wide range of mainframe services: user 
service, training, consulting services, and communications as well as electronic mail systems 
that permit global communication. ACS publishes the weekly Information Resource 
Management Newsbrief and various memos and instructional documents and maintains a 
library of ASC publications and reference manuals in Room 14 of Phillips Hall. See User 
Service in Room 30 of Phillips Hall (962-0273) for more information. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
R.B. House Undergraduate Library 


Telephone: 962-1355 

Hours: M-Th 8 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Fri. 8 a.m. - 11 p.m. 
Sat. 9 a.m. - 11 p.m. 
Sun. 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. 


The Undergraduate Library is designed to serve most of the library needs of 
freshmen and sophomores and will be useful also for many upperclassmen. It has a 
circulating book collection of approximately 140,000 titles on almost all subjects, an 
extensive reference collection, a reserve collection and a nonprint media collection. 
Fliers describing these departments are available at the Undergraduate Library 
Information Desk. 


Reference Services 


The reference staff provide special assistance to patrons who need help in finding 
answers and information. They also provide instruction in the use of the library's 
resources; i.e. how to use the various catalogs and indices, and how to locate books and 
periodicals. There is a ready-reference collection (almanacs, directories) at the 
reference desk which is staffed 69 hours a week. 


You may wish to suggest a Term Paper Consultation with a reference librarian for 
your students who need to do library research for term papers and other projects. These 
one-on-one consultations last about a half hour, which gives the librarian enough time 
to introduce the student to a number of ways of finding relevant information sources, and 
to make sure that he or she understands how to use them. A consultation can be an 
efficient and time-saving way for students to begin their library research. Presentations 
to your class by a librarian, to explain what the library has to offer in the area in 
which you are teaching, can also be arranged. Gary Momenee (962-1355), the Reference 
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Librarian, will be happy to discuss with you the most appropriate ways for helping 
your students with library research. 


Reserve Services 


If you require your students to read certain books or articles, to view movies, to 
listen to tapes or records, you may find it helpful to place these materials on reserve in 
the Undergraduate Library. 


You initiate the placing of any format of material (books, articles, tapes, films, 
etc.) on reserve by filling out a Reserve Materials List. These forms are available from 
your department secretary or at the Undergraduate Circulation desk. Varying loan 
periods (2 hr., 24 hr., 7 day) are available. In order to have these materials ready by 
the date your students need them, you must give the library adequate lead time. Please 
request a copy of their reserve services brochure which describes the services in detail. 
The Reserve Librarian, Gillian Debreczeny (962-1054) will be glad to discuss how the 
staff may help you and your students. 


Nonprint Services 


Nonprint is the audio-visual service provided by the UNC Academic Affairs 
Library. It is also the resource center for faculty and instructors interested in finding 
information about the availability of materials from off-campus rental and purchase 
sources. The service is located at the back of the main floor of the Undergraduate 
Library. Assistance from full-time staff is available from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 


The collection consists of approximately 650 16mm films, 1370 VHS cassettes, 100 
3/4" videotapes, 52 laser (video) CAV and CLV. Nearly 3400 titles are available on 
records, audiocassettes and compact disks. Miscellaneous nonprint formats include 
slides, filmstrips, and sound-slide sets. 


There is a standardized procedure for booking films and video for use in the 
classroom. This process also includes those film and video titles requested from other 
sources. In order to view films and tapes at the most appropriate time, be sure to 
schedule them early in the semester. Viewing space is limited. Please contact the 
Nonprint office during regular business hours for details. Faculty suggestions about 
services and recommendations for new titles in all formats are welcome. Contact the 
Nonprint Librarian, Mitch Whichard (962-2559). 


Walter Royal Davis Library 


Telephone: 966-3260 (general information) 
Hours: Fall and Spring Semesters 

M-Th 8 a.m. - midnight 

Fri. 8 a.m. - 8 p.m. 

Sat. 10 a.m. - 8 p.m. 

Sun. 12 noon - midnight 


Davis Library is the central library for the campus and houses the main collection 
of materials in the humanities and the social sciences in an open stack arrangement. 
Over two million bound volumes, two million microforms, and two million documents 
are shelved here. In most instances, though, you should advise your undergraduate 
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students to begin their research in the Undergraduate Library. The library staff there 
have substantial experience in dealing with the special needs of undergraduates, and 
the collections and services have been designed with those needs in mind. The 
Undergraduate Library serves as a bridge between the smaller high school libraries 
your students are probably most familiar with and the research collections of Davis. 
Referrals to Davis and other libraries on and off campus are, of course, frequent and are 
made as individual research needs dictate. 


Reference Services 


Reference services in Davis are provided 92 hours per week in two departments: 
Business Administration/Social Sciences Reference (962-1151) and Humanities 
Reference (962-1356). Both offer information and research assistance at their service 
desks. They also offer Library and Research Consultations, a service similar to the 
Term Paper Consultations of the Undergraduate Library but more extensive and 
designed for the in-depth needs of the advanced undergraduate or graduate researcher. 


In addition to one-on-one assistance at the desk, both departments provide 
bibliographic instruction sessions for classes. You can call either department to discuss 
your need for a group presentation. The librarians will advise you whether the 
specialized instruction sessions offered in Davis, or those in the Undergraduate 
Library, are more appropriate for your particular need. 


You may want to tell your students that Davis houses a massive regional depository 
collection of U.S. government documents, as well as State documents and documents from 
many foreign governments, the U.N. and other international organizations. Assistance 
with documents is available at the BA/SS Reference Desk. 


Undergraduates are eligible to use Interlibrary Borrowing when the UNC library 
system does not own the materials they need. Assistance is available through the 
Humanities Reference Department. Advise your students that borrowing from off- 
campus sources can take from two to three weeks, so advance planning is necessary. 


Electronic services are becoming increasingly important. Undergraduates routinely 
use the InfoTrac system and the Online catalog terminals available in the 
Undergraduate Library, but they can also use the facilities in Davis. Staff in either 
reference department will explain when and how to use the card and online catalogs. 
Low cost or free do-it-yourself computer searching of online and compact disk databases 
such as ERIC, Disclosure, and Psychological Abstracts is available through U-Search. 
Generally, these databases are most useful for longer papers and in-depth research 
projects. 


Other Services 


The Current Periodicals and Newspaper area (962-1067) houses recent issues of most 
of the current subscriptions in the Humanities and Social Sciences. Backfiles of journals 
are also available. Staff in this area and in the reference departments will explain to 
students how to locate journals in all campus libraries using the Serials List. The 
Microform Collection (962-2094) is on the second floor of the library. Staff will assist 
students in finding materials and in using any of the equipment. Copies can be made 
from microfilm and fiche using reader-printers in the department. 


Most materials in Davis Library, with the exception of periodicals and some other 
specialized materials, circulate for one month. Undergraduates use Student I.D.'s to 
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check out books at the Circulation Desk. They are also eligible for borrowing cards 
which allow them to check out books at Duke and North Carolina State. 
Undergraduates can obtain these cards at the Circulation Desk. (962-1053). 


Students are encouraged to ask for assistance whenever they are having any 
difficulty with their research projects. Call if you have any questions about collections 
or services. 


Health Sciences Libraries 


Location: South Columbia Street 

Telephone: 962-0700 Information Services 
962-0600 Learning Resource Services 

Hours: Call recording at 962-1389 

Other: Brochures on services available 


The Health Sciences Library is the primary library for the UNC Schools of 
Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, Pharmacy, and Public Health, and the North Carolina 
Memorial Hospital. It serves the needs of the entire University at Chapel Hill and 
health personnel throughout the state. Library users have free access to the open stack 
collections which consists of 250,000 volumes including 4,000 audiovisuals. 


If you are teaching a science or health class, you will find the Health Sciences 
Library, and particularly the Learning Resources Services there, to be a valuable 
resource. The Learning Resources Services is located on the basement level of the library 
and contains a collection of approximately 4,000 audiovisual programs on a variety of 
health sciences topics. Six formats are collected: 3/4" and 1/2" videocassettes, 
videodisks, slides, audiocassettes, and microcomputer software. A collection of 
software reference tools is maintained to help users identify programs available to 
borrow, rent, or purchase from other libraries, commercial producers, government 
organizations, and pharmaceutical companies. Subject access to the LRS Reference 
Collection is available through the card catalogue and the online catalogue. 


Audiovisual and microcomputer materials may be used in-house by any library user 
or checked out to UNC-CH and NCMH faculty, staff, and students with a current 
Health Sciences Library borrower's card. Audiovisuals circulate for one week and are 
renewable for one additional loan period. Microcomputer materials, including the 
campus IBM and Macintosh public domain software collections, are for in-house use 
only. Preview equipment for audiovisuals such as videocassette players are available 
for in-house use. IBM and IBM and Macintosh microcomputers and user services are 
available all hours the library is open. 
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OTHER SERVICES AND RESOURCES 


PRINTING AND DUPLICATING 


Location: Bennett Building 
Telephone: 962-5566 


This printing facility can produce printed materials including brochures, posters, and 
booklets. Printing and Duplicating has a typesetter, an artist-designer, a pressman, and a 
mailing department. The department offers a complete range of services from typesetting, 
proofing, printing, folding, collating and stapling to labeling and mailing. There is a charge 
for all services. You will need a university account number. 


COPY CENTERS 


Location: 7 centers throughout campus 
Telephone: See "Copy Centers" in the blue pages of the University 
telephone book for the location and phone number of each center 


These are walk-in centers with high-speed duplicators using black ink. Collating and 
stapling are available for sizes 8 1/2 X 11 and 8 1/2 X 14 size papers. The is a charge for 
services. You will need a university account number. 


MEDICAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


Location: 18 Macnider Building 
Telephone: 966-4232 
Other: Booklet on services available 


Medical Illustrations and Photography is a service department of the School of 
Medicine which offers art and photographic services to the faculty and staff. Priority is 
given to the Division of Health Affairs. 


Services are rendered in graphic design, charts and graphs, anatomical art, 
phototypesetting, computer graphics, exhibit design, self-instructional slide packages, 16 
mm film animation, still and motion picture photography, photomicrography, black and 
white and color film processing (color E-6 process). Fees are charged for services. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY OFFICE 


Location: 212 Finley Golf Course Road 
Telephone: 962-5507 
Other: Laboratory Safety Manual and other publications available 


The Health and Safety office employs a staff of professionals trained in the field of 
occupational safety and health to provide support for University activities and to assure a 
safe and healthful environment for employees, students, and visitors. The office is 
organized around five program areas: Radiation Safety; Fire and Safety; Industrial 
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Hygiene and Biological Safety; Hazardous Waste Management; and Education and 
Training. 


Services include regular health and safety inspections, consultative services to 
laboratory personnel, collecting and disposing of hazardous waste, and delivering 
orientation programs to laboratory personnel on safety concerns. 


ACKLAND ART MUSEUM 


Location: Closed for renovations/call for appointment 
Telephone: 966-5736 


The Ackland Art Museum is one of the most highly regarded university museums in the 
country. The collection of more than 11,000 objects is broad in scope, ranging over the entire 
history of Western Art and including a significant group of works from non-Western cultures, 
notably India and the Far East. The museum is particularly strong in 19th Century painting 
and sculpture. There are also important collections of prints, drawings, and photographs. 


In the past, museum staff members have collaborated with UNC faculty to arrange 
temporary exhibitions of special interest to certain departments. Some instructors have 
used the collection as a basis for written assignments. A staff of professionals and trained 
volunteers is available to aid in the interpretation of objects in the permanent collection or 
temporary exhibitions. 


The Ackland Art Museum is closed for extensive renovation during 1988 and 1989. 
Arrangements may be made to see works from the collection by appointment, subject to the 
exigencies of space and staff time. Slides of works from the collection may be borrowed for 
use in teaching. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA BOTANICAL GARDEN 


Location: Totten Center, Laurel Hill Road 
Telephone: 967-2246 
Hours: 8:00-5:00 weekdays 
10:00 - 5:00 Saturdays 
1:00 - 5:00 Sundays 
Other: Brochure available 


The North Carolina Botanical Gardens is responsible for the development and 
maintenance/management of cultivated plant displays and diverse native plant 
communities which are situated on 525 acres of natural forests and managed fields of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. There are three distinct units: the Coker 
Arboretum, the Mason Farm Biological Reserve and the Botanical Garden with its Totten 
Center visitor area. 


The four-acre Coker Arboretum preserves the heritage of the Botany Department and 
serves as a horticultural showplace of native plants and Asiatic counterparts. Labeled 
collections include 920 woody species and over 600 herbaceous species. The Mason Farm 
Biological Reserve of 352 acres of various Piedmont plants communities is used for research 
activities by faculty and students at UNC. The Botanical Garden with its Totten Center 
serves both administrative and interpretive activities as well as providing nature trails, 
habitat collections, carnivorous plants, herb gardens and plant families collections. 
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Educational use of the collections varies from UNC botany lab sessions in the Habitat 
Garden and Plant Families Garden to use of the Nature Trail for local ecology and biology 
field trips. The Botanical Gardens also loans plants in containers for use in classrooms. 


Most of this manual contains information and ideas to help you in your role of teaching 
assistant. We also realize that your primary reason for being at UNC is to obtain a 
graduate degree. Following is a source to help you with your graduate studies and research: 


RESEARCH SERVICE RESOURCE LIBRARY 


Location: 304 Bynum Hall 
Telephone: 966-5625 
Hours: 8:00 - 5:00 M-F 


Graduate study can involve a number of interesting opportunities to get involved in your 
field of study. Often these opportunities can be costly for a graduate student with a limited 
income. Many sources exist which fund graduate student travel, conference and seminar 
attendance, research, dissertation writing, and scholarships. The Research Service 
Resource Library contains resource materials for federal, state, private, and corporate 
funding of these graduate student activities. 


Graduate students can search for appropriate funding sources with the Stanford Data 
Base System available at no charge in the library. Most sources are available in the 
library itself and the librarian can get ones that are not in the collection. The sources tell 
the requirements, amount of funding available, application procedures, and deadlines for 
each grant. The librarian suggests that graduate students begin their search for funding at 
least one year in advance of when funds are needed since the grant process often involves six 
to nine months time. 


The Research Service Resource Library maintains two bulletin boards on current funding 
opportunities: one for TA's and faculty and one focusing specifically on opportunities for 
women and minorities. The library has books and videotapes which teach the skills of 
grant writing. Individuals can use the library without making an appointment. The library 
staff can also work with a class of graduate students with a particular interest or need 
related to funding sources or grant making. 
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Section V: 
University Policies 
and Procedures 
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SECTION V: 
UNIVERSITY POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


Although there are no standard job descriptions for TA's across 
departments, there are institutional policies and procedures which app to 
all instructors, including both faculty and TA's. There are two genera 
categories of policies: (1) general University policies and (2) policies and 
procedures that apply to in-class instruction. On the following pages are 
detailed descriptions of the policies and procedures. Take some time to 
become familiar with this information because as an employee of the 
University you are expected to know and follow these guidelines. 


GENERAL UNIVERSITY POLICIES 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION POLICY 


Equality of Opportunity 


The University Code (1975) specifies that "admission to, employment by, and promotion in 
The University of North Carolina and all of its constituent institutions shall be on the basis 
of merit, and there shall be no discrimination on the basis of race, color, creed, religion, sex 
or national origin.” The University also does not and will not practice or permit 
discrimination in employment because of physical or mental handicap in regard to any 
position for which an applicant or employee is qualified or discrimination in employment 
on the basis of age as provided in law. 


The UNC-Chapel Hill administration has taken special steps to encourage admission 
application by minority students. The University takes and will take affirmative action in 
a continuing good faith effort to eliminate any evidence of discrimination in employment on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or handicap. 


The University has adopted affirmative action plans with programs to assure, effectuate, 
and maintain compliance with legal requirements applicable to race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, handicap, and veteran status. They are reaffirmation of the University’s 
commitment to equality of opportunity for both moral and educational reasons. The plans 
are a pledge of the University’s good faith efforts to provide appropriate educational 
programs of the highest attainable quality in an academic community dedicated to merit. 

- Faculty Handbook 


SEXUAL HARASSMENT POLICY 


Sexual harassment by any member of the University is a violation of both law and 
University policy, and will not be tolerated in the University community. The full-text 
version of the University’s sexual harassment policy is on file in the "Basic Governance 
Documents” notebook that is available in the office of each dean and department chair. 
The policy defines sexual harassment and establishes administrative review procedures 
and grievance committee review procedures. 
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The University’s policy seeks to encourage students, faculty and employees to express 
freely, responsibly and in an orderly way their opinions and feelings about any problem or 
complaint of sexual harassment. 

-Faculty Handbook 


SMOKING IN CLASS 


On November 24, 1975, on the recommendation of student leaders and after a student poll, 
the Faculty Council passed a resolution: "It is the sense of the Faculty Council that smoking 
in class should be prohibited." The resolution further called upon faculty members to 
implement the resolution. 

-Faculty Handbook 


DRUGS 


The illicit and improper use of certain drugs (for example cannabis, amphetamines, 
barbiturate, opiates and hallucinogenic drugs) will not be tolerated by the University. The 
illicit possession or transfer of these drugs is a State and/or Federal offense, and the 
University will cooperate fully with appropriate authorities in the enforcement of the 
law. 


The fundamental concern and responsibility of the University relative to the abuser of 
drugs is constructive rehabilitation. Within the limitations imposed by law, the 
University will promote a program of education and encourage medical consultation in order 
to meet this responsibility. But it will act firmly through formal disciplinary procedures to 
control drug abuse in those instances where these measures prove insufficient. 

-Graduate School Record 


AIDS 


AIDS is a contagious disease now prompting worldwide fear because the number of victims 
is growing precipitously--and because in its fully developed form AIDS is inevitably fatal. 
Current medical research and experience have established that the responsible virus ts not 
transmitted or contracted casually. In most cases it is transmitted by sexual intercourse 
between male homosexuals or bisexuals (70-75 percent of all cases in the United States) and 
by intravenous drug use (17 percent). 


Prevention is the only known weapon effective against AIDS and education is the principal 
means of controlling AIDS. This University accepts its responsibility for conducting an 
ongoing educational campaign about AIDS and about preventing AIDS. 


A student or employee of the University who becomes infected with the AIDS virus will not 
be excluded from enrollment or employment, or restricted in access to University services or 
facilities, unless medically based judgments in individual cases establish that exclusion or 
restriction is necessary to the welfare of the individual or of other members of the 


University community. 
3 -Resources Handbook, Div. of Student Services 


General College 
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POLICIES/PROCEDURES THAT APPLY TO IN-CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


HONOR SYSTEM 


For more than one hundred years, the University has operated a system of self-discipline 
shaped around the Honor Code and the Campus Code. 


The Honor Code 


It shall be the responsibility of every student at the University of North Carolina 
to obey and to support the enforcement of the Honor Code, which prohibits lying, 
cheating, or stealing when these actions involve academic processes or University, 
student, or academic personnel acting in an official capacity. 


The Campus Code 


And it shall be the further responsibility of every student to abide by the Campus 
Code, namely to conduct oneself so as not to impair significantly the welfare or the 
educational opportunities of others in the University Community. 


Examples of Honor Code and Campus Code violations, penalties, and procedures for 
reporting are described in The Undergraduate Bulletin under "The Honor System.” A full 
account may be found in The Instrument of Student Judicial Governance for the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, which may be obtained from the office of the Associate 
Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs. When a violation of honor is suspected, the faculty 
member or student observing the act is obligated to report the individual and the 
circumstances. He should first confront the suspected student and inform him that he has 
twenty-four hours to turn himself in. If, after twenty-four hours have elapsed, the 
suspected student has not turned himself in, the violation should be reported by the faculty 
member to the Student Attorney General in the Student Union or to the Dean of Student Life 
in Steele Building. Violations of the Campus Code are reported in the same way as Honor 
Code offenses. 

-Faculty Handbook 


FACULTY RESPONSIBILITY IN THE HONOR SYSTEM 
The following resolution was adopted by the Faculty Council on January 20, 1978: 


Academic work is a joint enterprise involving faculty and students. Both have a 
fundamental investment in the enterprise and both must share responsibility for ensuring its 
integrity. Therefore, the specific actions enumerated below are declared to be those which 
are included in, but do not exhaust, the responsibility of the faculty in relation to the Honor 
Code. 


1. To inform students at the beginning of each course and at other appropriate 


times that the Honor Code, which prohibits giving or receiving unauthorized 
aid, is in effect. Where appropriate, a clear definition of plagiarism and a 
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reminder of its consequences should be presented, and the extent of 
permissible collaboration among students in fulfilling academic requirements 
should be carefully explained. 


2. To identify clearly in advance of any examination or other graded work the 
books, notes or other materials or aids which may be used; to inform students 
that materials or aids other than those identified cannot be used; and to 
require unauthorized materials or aids to be taken from the room or otherwise 
made inaccessible before the work is undertaken. 


3. To require each student on all written work to sign a pledge when appropriate 
that the student has neither given nor received unauthorized aid. Grades or 
other credit should not be awarded for unpledged work. 


4. To take all reasonable steps consistent with existing physical classroom 
conditions - such as requiring students to sit in alternate seats - to reduce the 
possibility of cheating on graded work. 


5. To exercise caution in the preparation, duplication and security of 
examinations (including make-up examinations) to ensure that students 
cannot gain improper advance knowledge of their contents. 


6. To avoid, when possible, reuse of instructor-prepared examinations, in whole 
or in part, unless they are placed on reserve in the Library or otherwise made 
available to all students. 


7. To exercise proper security in the distribution and collection of examination 
papers; and to be present in the classroom during an examination when the 
instructor believes that his presence is warranted or when circumstances, in 
his opinion, make his presence necessary. 


8. To report to the Office of the Student Attorney General or the Office of 
Student Affairs any instance in which reasonable grounds exist to believe 
that a student has given or received unauthorized aid in graded work. When 
possible, consultation with the student should precede reporting. Private 
action as a sanction for academic cheating, including the assignment for 
disciplinary reasons of a failing grade in the course, is inconsistent with 
faculty policy and shall not be used in lieu of or in addition to a report of the 
incident. 


9. To cooperate with the Office of the Student Attorney General and the 
defense counsel in the investigation and trial of any incident of alleged 


violation, including the giving of testimony when called upon. 
-Faculty Handbook 


GRADING SYSTEM & FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Following are the official rules and policies on grading and exams in the University 
Registrar's Procedures Memo No. 8. These policies set a standard to ensure that all students 
are evaluated in a common way. The rules are meant to provide an administrative guide to 
help procedures go smoothly for both instructors and students. 
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While these are the official policies and will work well most of the time, there may be 
unique situations which will call for flexibility, and instructors may use their own 
discretion and judgment after consultation with an individual student. Since informal 
customs and procedures may vary from department to department, consult with the 
appropriate administrative authority in your department to find out about any informal 
policies that may be practiced. 


Purpose 


This publication is intended to bring together the policies and procedures evolved by the 
University for the administration of final examinations and for the grading system. 


1. General Provisions. The Faculty Council has approved various policies and procedures 
regarding examinations and the grading system. In order that we may have uniform 
administration of these policies, the procedures below were developed to apply to all 
schools and departments. This revision reflects the results of the Faculty Council Meeting 
of March 18, 1983 concerning undergraduate grading. The major changes involve the time 
limits for removal of temporary grades and the use of a grade of F/AB. 


2. Examinations. Regular written examinations are required at the end of each term in all 
courses numbered below 200. Exceptions on courses numbered below 200, based on special 
types of work done in the course, must have advance approval of the Provost. For courses 
numbered 200 and above, final examinations, which may or may not be written, may be 
given at the option of the instructor. 


a. General. A final examination schedule, announced prior to the beginning of the 
semester, sets the time for each examination; and no examination (except for 
laboratory sections) may be held at any time other than that specified in the general 
schedule, which cannot be changed after it has been announced. Examinations may not 
be held later than 7:00 PM. Papers written in final examinations are not to be carried 
away from Chapel Hill to be graded. No special preparation quizzes may be given 
during the last five days of classes in a regular semester, or during the last two days 
of classes ina summer session. Final examinations for a full course should not exceed a 
period of three hours. : 


b. Instructor Grade Reports. The original copy of the Instructor's Grade Report will be 
returned to the records area of the University Registrar's Office, the second copy is to 
be retained by the department, the third copy is to be kept by the instructor, and the 
fourth copy may be posted. Grade Reports are to be in the department office within 72 
hours after the scheduled time of the examination. The department chairman is 
responsible for recording receipt of each report and forwarding it promptly to the 
University Registrar's Office, 105 Hanes Hall. Complete term reporting requires 
that grades be turned in on time. If grade rolls are not turned in on time, NR (no report 
from instructor) is recorded on term reports. 


c. Who May Take Regular Final Examinations. The following may take the regular 


final examination in a course: 


(1) Enrolled members of the class whose names have been reported from the 
University Registrar's Office as having been registered in due form. Confirmation 
of enrollment can be obtained from the University Registrar's Office in case of 
doubt. 
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(2) Those students who have been issued an excuse from their Academic Dean 
authorizing their absence from the normally scheduled final examinations of the 
same course, or those students who have obtained a permit from the University 
Registrar's Office to take a special examination in that course (normally such 
authorization is based on an Infirmary excuse). 


d. Examinations in Absentia. Only in very exceptional cases can arrangements be made 
to take examinations in absentia. There is a fee of $10.00 for each examination taken 
in absentia. Applications for examinations in absentia should be directed to the dean 
of the school in which the student is registered. 


e. Student Pledge. Each student is required to subscribe his name to the following pledge 
or its equivalent on every paper: "I hereby certify that during this examination I 
have neither given nor received aid." The instructor will not report a grade for any 
student whose examination paper lacks this pledge. The instructor will write "no 
pledge” in the space for the grade on the Instructor's Grade Report. The grade IN 
(incomplete) will be entered by the University Registrar's Office. If the student later 
signs the pledge, the instructor may then report his proper grade to the University 
Registrar's Office on an Official Grade Change Form. 


f. The Time of an Examination. The examination schedule at the end of each term 
having once been fixed cannot be changed, and the examination must be held at the 
time shown on the schedule. In any case where it appears necessary and desirable to 
deviate from this rule, the following procedure should be adhered to: 


(1) Request of an individual student to take a regularly scheduled examination at 
any time other than the time set in the schedule. 


(a) The student should be required to obtain an Examination Excuse from his 
academic dean. The student may then take the examination at a later date in 
accordance with the procedure outlined in the regulations for removal of EX 
AB. 


(b) Or, if there are compelling and extraordinary reasons for taking the 
examination prior to the time set in the schedule, the student should make 
application through the dean of the college or school to the Provost whose 
decision is final. The application must be made not later than three weeks 
before the scheduled exam. In summer session, applications should be made 
through the dean of his school or college to the Director of the Summer 
Session. 


(2) Request by an instructor or department to change the time of an examination for 
an entire class after it has been fixed in the schedule. 


(a) The instructor, through his department and school, should make the request 
to the Provost. Effective July 1, 1985 the request must be made by October 1st 
for the Fall Semester or March 1st for the Spring Semester. No request will be 
considered for whatever reason after those dates. If approved, the instructor 
would assume responsibility for making special arrangements to give the 
examination to any student who had a schedule conflict as a result of the 


change. 
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(b) The change could be made only to one of the other exam periods in the 
schedule. Such changes will be granted only under the most extenuating 
circumstances. 


3. The Grading System. 


a. System of Marking Grades. Grades based upon the following system of marking are 
the only authorized grades to be used on the Instructor's Grade Report form. 
Beginning with courses taken in the Spring Semester 1977, pluses and minuses may be 
assigned to grades of A, B, C, and D. However, pluses may not be assigned to an A and 
minuses may not be assigned to a D. Commencing in the Fall Semester 1978 pluses and 
minuses will be weighted in accordance with the table [contained in the section titled 
"Quality Points"). 


Undergraduate 


A-Highest level of attainment 

B-High level of attainment 

C-Adequate level of attainment 

D-Minimal passing level of attainment 

F-Failed - Unacceptable performance IN-Work Incomplete 

AB-Absent from Final Examination (regardless of reason) 

PS-Passing grade for course using Pass-Fail grading 

S-Satisfactory Progress (authorized only for first portion of an Honors Program) 


Quality Points. The approved grades and associated quality point values per 
semester hour are as shown below. Fall 1978 and Subsequent. 


Grade Quality Points Grade Quality Points 
A 4.0 C+ 23 
A- 3.7 Cc 2.0 
B+ Sie) C- 1.7 
B 3.0 D+ 1.3 
B- 27, D 1.0 
F 0.0 


Temporary grades of IN or AB are treated as an F (zero quality points) until removed. 
Courses with a grade (or notation) of PS, S, BE, NR, W, PL, H, P or Lare ignored in 
establishing the quality point average. The method of computing quality point 
average is described in the Undergraduate Bulletin. 


b. Materials and Forms. There are three forms provided by the University Registrar's 
Office for the purpose of reporting grades: the Official Class Roll and Grade Report 
for final grades in a course, Freshman Mid-Term in the Fall Semester only, and the 
Official Report of Grade Change or Removal of Temporary Grade. 


c. Procedure for Reporting Grades by Instructors. The procedure for reporting grades 
shall be as follows: 


(1) Regular Grades. Instructors should report on the Official Class Roll and Grade 


Report the grades for all students registered in a particular course. Faculty 
legislation requires that grade reports be submitted to the records office within 72 
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hours after the examination is given. The following definitions will be used as 
guides for the assignment of undergraduate grades. 


(a) A - Mastery of course content at the highest level of attainment that can 
reasonably be expected of students at a given stage of development. The A 
grade states clearly that the student has shown such outstanding promise in 
the aspect of the discipline under study that he/she may be strongly 
encouraged to continue. 


(b) B - Strong performance demonstrating a high level of attainment for a student 
at a given stage of development. The B grade states that the student has 
shown solid promise in the aspect of the discipline under study. 


(c) C- A totally acceptable performance demonstrating an adequate level of 
attainment for a student at a given stage of development. The C grade states 
that, while not yet showing unusual promise, the student may continue to 
study in the discipline with reasonable hope of intellectual development. 


(d) D- A marginal performance in the required exercises demonstrating a 
minimal passing level of attainment for a student at a given stage of 
development. The D grade states that the student has given no evidence of 
prospective growth in the discipline; and accumulation of D grades should be 
taken to mean that the student would be well advised not to continue in the 
academic field. 


(e) F - For whatever reason, an unacceptable performance. The F grade indicates 
that the student's performance in the required exercises has revealed almost 
no understanding of the course content. A grade of F should warrant an 
advisor's questioning whether the student may suitably register for further 
study in the discipline before remedial work is undertaken. 


(f) F/ AB - Must be given to a student who was absent from the final exam, but 
was failing before the final, and had no possibility of passing the course. 


(2) Temporary Grades. Instructors should report the removal of a temporary grade on 
a grade change form. Temporary grades of Incomplete (IN) and Absent (AB), 
unless assigned in error, are reflected on a student's transcript even after 
conversion to a permanent grade. 


(a) Grade IN (Incomplete). Instructors should report on the Instructor's Grade 
Report an IN for the student who took the final examination but who needs to 
complete some other work required in the course. An IN translates to an F in 


computing QPA. 


The grade IN may be converted into one of the other grades (A, B, C, D, F, H, 
P, L, PS, S). For undergraduates, an Incomplete which is not removed within 
eight weeks after the beginning of the next regularly scheduled semester will 
be converted to an IN/F*. Graduate students are allowed a maximum of one 


year for completion of the course. 


(b) Grade AB (Absent). Must be given to a student who did not take an exam 
regardless of the reason, but might have passed the course had they done so. 
The instructor should not report "dropped" or "withdrawn" and should not 
give a grade of F. For each undergraduate student who receives an IN or an 
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AB, the instructor should submit a completed "REPORT FOR ASSIGNMENT 
OF TEMPORARY GRADE OF AB OR IN TO UNDERGRADUATES," the 
purpose of which is to establish a record of what arrangement has been made 
between student and instructor to remove the AB. 


An unexcused AB may not be removed and carries the force of an F in 
computing QPA, and for an undergraduate converts to an F* at the close of the 
next regularly scheduled semester after receiving the AB. 


An excused AB may be converted to any approved grade: A, B, CoDsFAHPPAL, 
PS, S, or IN. AB is computed as F in QPA until removed, and for 
undergraduates, converts to AB/F* unless the exam is taken by the close of the 
next regularly scheduled semester after receiving AB. Graduate students are 
allowed a maximum of one year for completion of the course. 


An ABSENCE may be excused only by the deans or the University Infirmary. 
An excused AB may be removed in the following manner: 


(i) When the official excuse is authorized by the dean, the student will be 
provided a copy of the "Examination Excuse” to present to the instructor. 
A second copy of the excuse is on file in the University Registrar's Office. 
In the event of loss or question, the University Registrar's Office will 
provide the student a permit to take the final examination. 


(ii) When the official excuse is authorized by the University Infirmary, the 
University Registrar's Office will issue the student an "Official Permit 
to Take a Final Examination." The infirmary provides the University 
Registrar's Office a daily list of all students medically excused during 
the examination period. 


(iii) Upon receipt of signed "Examination Excuse" (from a dean's office) or an 
"Official Permit to Take a Final Examination" (from the University 
Registrar's Office). The instructor may then arrange a suitable time for 
the examination. 


d. Failure to Hand in Exam Paper. Instructors should report an F for a student present at 
the examination but who fails to hand in their examination paper. Instructors are 
requested to note that the student was present but failed to turn in his/her paper. 


e. Grade Changes. The grades of H, P, L, A, B, C, D, PS, and F are considered to be 
permanent grades and once reported on the Instructor's Grade Report may not be 
changed, except under the following conditions: 


(1) Clerical or Arithmetical Error. An Instructor who has reported an incorrect grade 
for a student because of an error in calculating the grade or in transposing it onto 
the Grade Report, may change the grade to one of the other letter grades, . 
provided this change is made no later than the last day of exams of the next 
succeeding regular semester. Such a change must be reported to the University 
Registrar's Office on an Official Grade Change Form. This report must contain a 
statement to the effect that the grade change is due to a clerical, arithmetical or 
transposition error and must contain the written approval of the department 
chairman concerned and, for Graduate Students, the approval of the Dean of the 
Graduate School. 
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(2) Protest Grade for Undergraduate and Post Baccalaureate Professional Students. 
Any student who protests a course grade shall first attempt to resolve this 
disagreement with the instructor concerned. (An instructor may change a 
permanent grade only when a clerical or arithmetic error is involved, see 
paragraph (1) above.) Failing to reach a satisfactory resolution, the student may 
appeal the grade in accordance with the procedures outlined [in the complete 
University Registrar's Procedures Memo No. 8]. Such appeal must be made not 
later than the last day of classes of the next succeeding regular semester. 
Students should present the appeal in writing to the dean of their school. The 
dean will refer the appeal to the administrative board of his school and the 
chairman of the department concerned. Final decision will be made by the 
administrative board and no change of grade will be made except as a result of 
decision by the board, the chairman of which will report such decision to change 
the grade to the University Registrar's Office. 


4. Grade Books and Final Examination Papers. It is advisable that each faculty member 
retain final examination papers on file for at least one year. It is also desirable that a 
faculty member who leaves the University deposit with his chairman his grade books for 
at least the last three years. 


These recommendations are based on the fact that students frequently attempt to remove 
the temporary grades of EX AB and IN in courses which they took with instructors who 
are no longer on the faculty. 


-University Registrar's Procedures Memo No. 8 


REMEDIAL WORK IN ENGLISH 


A student who shows marked deficiency in English composition in any course may be 
required to do remedial work. The instructor will attach the symbol “cc” (Composition 
condition) to the letter grade assigned in the course. Final credit for the course will not be 
allowed until the "cc" is removed by completing a program of individualized writing 
instruction in the Writing Center. 


The Writing Center is a free, no-credit, ungraded tutorial program sponsored by the 
Department of English and is housed in the Undergraduate Library. In addition to helping 
students remove the "cc” grade, Center tutors will help undergraduate and graduate 
students improve their writing skills. Students may come to the Center voluntarily or on an 
instructor's recommendation. Tutors will not edit or proofread papers, but they will 
diagnose students’ writing problems and design individual programs to correct them. - 
Faculty members who do recommend students to the Center may receive progress reports 


upon request. 
Ane -Faculty Handbook 
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STUDENTS WITH ACADEMIC DIFFICULTY 


Instructors should inform the Dean's Advising office about students, particularly freshmen, 
who are experiencing academic difficulty. This should be done as early in the semester as 
possible so there is adequate time for the student to get help. See also Academic Support 
Services for students on pages 57-59 for additional information on where to refer students for 


academic help. 
-Faculty Handbook 


PASS-FAIL GRADING SYSTEM 


Regulations governing the "Pass-fail" grading system, under which a student may register 
for a restricted number and range of courses on a pass-fail basis rather than for a normal 
letter grade, are found in The Undergraduate Bulletin (under "Grading Systems" in the 
chapter, "Academic Procedures"). Students taking a course pass-fail are to comply with the 
regular examination and attendance requirements. Faculty members will set the same 
requirements and use the same evaluation standards for pass-fail students as for others. 
Students will be well-advised to avoid the pass-fail option in courses that might prove 


relevant to plans for future education or career. 
-Faculty Handbook 


DROP-ADD POLICY 


Undergraduate students are expected to carry a full academic load (fifteen course hours per 
semester is normal, twelve course hours per semester is the minimum load) in residence 
except in cases where illness or physical handicap, family emergency, or substantial 
employment justify a reduction. Such reductions may be authorized only by the dean or his 
representative in the student's college or school. Instructors should not recommend to 
students that they attempt to drop a course simply because they are not doing well. 


Undergraduate students may drop and add classes without record during the first five 
regular class days of each term and during the first two days of each summer session with 
the approval of the appropriate academic advisor. Instructors should specify course goals, 
content, means, and requirements early in the semester so that the student knows the nature 
of his commitment. 


Any course dropped with official permission and with a passing grade prior to the end of 
the sixth week of classes (and tenth day of summer session), will be recorded on the 
students’ transcript with the symbol "W" (withdrawal). For a dropped course where the 
student's standing is below passing, the grade of F is recorded. No course may be dropped 
after the sixth week of class, except under extraordinary circumstances, and must be 
approved by the student's academic dean. A student who ceases to attend a class without 
written official authorization receives an AB in the course, which is computed as a failing 
grade in the official record. 

-Faculty Handbook 
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CLASS ATTENDANCE 


The following regulations on a student's class attendance were adopted by the Faculty 
Council (1957): 


Regular class attendance is a student obligation, and a student is responsible for all the 
work, including tests and written work, of all class meetings. No right or privilege exists 
which permits a student to be absent from any given number of class meetings. 


Instructors will keep attendance records in all classes. If a student misses three 
consecutive class meetings, or misses more classes than the instructor deems advisable, 
the instructor will report the facts to the student's academic dean for appropriate 
action. 


The appearance of a student's name on the Infirmary list constitutes an excuse for the 
student for absences from classes during the period the student is in the Infirmary. This 
list is circulated to all deans of colleges and schools having undergraduate students. In 
case of doubt the instructor may check with the office of the student's dean. 


Students who are members of regularly organized and authorized University activities 
and who may be out of town taking part in some scheduled event are to be excused during 
the approved period of absence. Notification of such an absence must be sent by the 
responsible University official to the office of the student’s dean where instructors 
may, should they be in doubt, consult the list. 

-Faculty Handbook 
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SECTION VI: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON TEACHING 


The references used in the compilation of this TA Handbook include 
some works which are recommended as basic volumes in a library on college 
teaching. Many of these books are available at the Center for Teaching and 
Learning in Room 316 of Wilson Library. 

GENERAL BOOKS ON COLLEGE TEACHING 
Eble, K.E. (1988). The craft of teaching (2nd ed.). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 


Ericksen, S.C. (1985). The essence of good teaching. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 


Ericksen, S.C. (1974). Motivation for learning: a guide for the teacher of the young adult. 
Ann Arbor, MI: The University of Michigan Press. 


Fuhrmann, B.S. and Grasha, A.F. (1983). A practical handbook for college teachers. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 


Gullette, M.M. (Ed.) (1982). The art and craft of teaching. Cambridge, MA: Harvard- 
Danforth Center for Teaching and Learning. 


Hoover, K.H. (1980). College teaching today: a handbook for post-secondary education. 


Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 


Kozma, R.B., Belle, L.W., & Williams, G.W. (1978). Instructional techniques in higher 
education. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational Technology Publications. 


Lowman, J. (1984). Mastering the techniques of teaching. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 


McKeachie, W.J. (1986). Teaching tips: a guidebook for the beginning college teacher. 
Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company. 


Milton, O. (Ed.) (1978). On college teaching: a guide to contemporary practices. San 


Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 


Saunders, P., Welsh, A.L., & Hansen, W.L. (Ed.) (1978). Resource manual for teacher 
training programs in economics. New York: Joint Council on Economic Education. 


Scholl, S.C. & Inglis, S.C. (Ed.) (1977). Teaching in higher education: readings for faculty. 
Columbus. OH: Ohio Board of Regents. 


THE FIRST DAY OF CLASS 


Wolcowitz, J. (198_). The first day of class. In M.M. Gullette (Ed.), The art and craft of 
teaching. Boston, MA: Harvard University Press. 
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McKeachie, W.J. (1986). Teaching Tips: a guide for the beginning college teacher (8th ed.). 
Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company. 


TESTS AND GRADING 


Milton, O., Pollio, H.R., & Eison, J.A. (1986). Making sense of college grades. San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass. 


Owens, R.E. & Cashin, W.E. (1977). Preparing examinations. A practical guide for IDEA 


users. (Available from the Center for Faculty Evaluation and Development, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, KS). 


TEXTBOOK SELECTION 


Goldsmid, C.A. and Wilson, E.A. (1980). Passing on sociology. The teaching of a 
discipline. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. 


Fleury, B.E. (1984). Lectures, textbooks, and the college librarian. Improving College and 
University Teaching, 32, 103-106. 


TEACHING LARGE CLASSES 
Brock, S.C. (comp). (1976). Practitioner views on teaching the large introductory college 


course. (Available from the Center for Faculty Evaluation and Development, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, KS). 


Lewis, K.G. (1982). Taming the pedagogical monster. A handbook for large class 


instructors. (Available from the Center for Teaching Effectiveness, University of Texas, 
Austin, TX). 


Weimer, M.G. (Ed.). (1987). Teaching large classes well. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 


ALTERNATIVE TEACHING METHODS 


Barnes, R.C. & Mills, E.W. (Eds.). (1982). Teaching techniques for teaching sociological 
concepts. Washington, DC: ASA Teaching Resources Center. 


Benjamin, L.T. Jr. & Lowman, K.D. (1981). Activities handbook for the teaching of 
psychology. Washington, DC: American Psychological Association. 


Greenblat, C.S. & Duke, R.D. (1981). Principles and practices of gaming-simulation. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publications. 


HELPING STUDENTS WITH STUDY SKILLS 


Bragstad, B.J. & Stumpf, S.M. (1982). A guidebook for teaching study skills and 
motivation. Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
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Power of the Printed Word. (Available from International Paper Company, Dept. 1, PO 
Box 954, Madison Square Station, New York, NY 10010). 


THE ADULT LEARNER 


Knowles, M. (1973). The adult learner: a neglected species. Houston, TX: Gulf Publishing 
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COMMENTS 


We invite your comments about this first edition of "Teaching at Carolina: A 
Handbook for Teaching Assistants.". After you've written your comments, 
just tear out this page, fold it so our address is on the outside, and put it ina 
campus mailbox. Thank you. 


Center for Teaching and Learning 
( j | CB #3470, 316 Wilson Library 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, NC. 27599-3470 
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